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BY THE EDITOR. 

Tux reader and the traveler parted when the little 
steamer Niagara was just bidding farewell to the 
frost-bitten shores of Canada. The trip across the 
green bosom of Ontario was so delightful, in spite 
of the cool wind, as to be worthy of recollection; 
but the matter of a dinner at Oswego, and a jump 
or two to Syracuse, and thence to Albany, were all 
too rapid for a reminiscence. A passage by day- 
light down the Hudson, nevertheless, is always an 
era in the progress of a cosmopolite, who takes any 
pleasure in the winding shores, and grassy banks, 
and charming scenery of a great river. The en- 
trance, also, into the most populous city of the 
western hemisphere, where there is more wealth, 
more business, more good, and more evil, than on 
any equal territory within the circuit of two con- 
tinents, is ever an interesting circumstance to an 
American citizen, though familiarity may have 
somewhat blunted the edge of his curiosity. Still, 
it would afford no instruction, and but very little 
amusement, to permit even a good-natured reader 
to thread the intricate paths of an editor, from 
street to street, while engaged in one of the most 
difficult and perplexing duties of hig vocation. 

TO THE EASTWARD. 

Long Island Sound is as beautiful as it is histor- 
ical; and the little voyage from New York to 
Stonington, made every day by so many hundreds, 
and every year by so many thousands, is just as 
enchanting in itself as when the first red man pad- 
dled his bark canoe at early sunset over its dappled 
surface or into the broadest of its innumerable bays. 
Stonington, too, the place of debarkation, stands 
there the same as ever amidst its heaps of old gray 
rocks. Nothing, however, is to be said of the leap 
to Providence, and from Providence to New Bed- 
ford, as the motion of the fiery chariot is too rapid 
for a man to read and reason as he goes. 

THE CITY OF PALACES. 

Such, very justly, is the nom de plume of the 
large expanse of gardens and groves, of fields and 
flowers, of shrubbery and of vines, which goes 
under the prosaic title of New Bedford. The 
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houses are mansions; the mansions are palaces; 
and the palaces are as elegant, as costly, as mag- 
nificent and ornamental as any upon our shores. 
New Bedford is the metropolis of our whale-fish- 
eries; and the broad river on which it stands is 
always burdened with those wooden leviathans, 
which, since they have been tamed by man, have 
worried their way up there in unwieldy shoals, 
but whose home is the boundless deep. 

P TO SBA. 

There is always an animation in the act of set- 
ing off from the stable main, and turning the prow 
outward to the mercies of the unresting ocean, 
even if it be only for a few hours and by way of sport. 
The land is left entirely behind. Around you is 
the vast, blue, billowy waste of waters. Beyond, 
as far as the eye can stretch, is only more and more 
of the same illimitable, changeful, watery waste. 
The act is daring, a sort of defiance to n&ture, 
which will remind one of more adventurous deeds. 
By a mere taste we get an idea of what a full meal 
would be. So it was, at any rate, when the little 
steamboat, Massachusetts, pushed out from the har- 
bor of New Bedford on its way to Martha’s Vine- 
yard and Nantucket; and I feel bound to praise the 
conduct of this beautiful miniature of a steamship 
for carrying a large company, for so small a craft, 
through foul and fog, and landing us safely at our 
several destinations. 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 

At Holmes’ Hole—I eschew the name—it became 
my duty to leave the boat, and proceed to the vil- 
lage of Edgartown, on the opposite side of the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard, by a sort of wigwam 
on two pairs of wheels. The island is every-where, 
so far as I had opportunity of seeing, a perfect des- 
ert, excepting the garden-plots in its several towns. 
For aught I know, it might have been a “ vineyard” 
when the veritable Martha was alive; but in these 
degenerate days, the whole island is not worth one 
acre of ordinary Indiana land. It is astonishing 
how these Yankees can talk about their “farms,” 
as if a wide sand-barren, incumbered with dwarfy, 
miserable, moss-covered, shrub-oak bushes, with 
scarcely a square yard of natural soil, where the 
lichen of the dumpy trees has hard work to live, can 
be called a farm in the American sense of that Eng- 
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lish word. Still, the wide prospect of level ground, 
surrounded on every side by the ever-rolling bil- 
lows of the blue and boundless sea, and the idea of 
the island’s being entirely and somewhat widely 
separated from the main, makes Martha’s Vineyard 
a most enchanting spot. Nine very short, because 
very pleasant, days, but long enough for the life of 
a common wonder, which always dies, I believe, 
when it is nine days old, were devoted to visiting 
the vicinity of Edgartowf in company with some 
old and familiar friends. Of Edgartown itself I 
can not say a great deal in the way of praise. It is 
a rambling little city, if it be a city, of four church- 
es, two wind-mills, and about two or three thousand 
souls, The people, however, like all the people of 
Massachusetts, are not only industrious, but intelli- 
gent, good-natured, and of a very social turn. 
They are well supplied with schools and churches. 
The Methodist Church is the largest, wealthiest, 
and most influential on the island. The church 
edifice is very large; the congregation very nearly 
fills it; and the religious services, now conducted 
by the Rev. Charles H. Titus, are distinguished 
by first-rate music. The whole is supported mainly 
by its whale-ships and herring-fisheries. There 
was a ship in the harbor at the time of my visit, 
from which a cargo of sperm and right-whale oil, 
valued at sixty-eight thousand dollars, had just 
been rolled out upon the wharf. The herring are 
caught in scoops during the months of March, 
April, and May, as the fish run up the small fresh- 
water brooks in their annual visitations inland. It 
is curious enough to see the fishermen at their work; 
and ft is animating to one fond of herring, in spite 
of all his sentiments of humanity, to stand and 
witness the innumerable flounces of an innumera- 
ble quantity of scoopsful of fish playing the fan- 
tastic in the open receptacles provided for them. 
The Vineyard is, also, surrounded by the celebrated 
cod-fisheries, Cape Cod itself being in full view at 
the north and east. Considered in all respects, in 
spite of its sand-barrens and good-for-nothing 
bushes, the island is a very notable and worthy 
place. It contains inhabitants of great intelligence 
and wealth. Gay Head, a promontory on its north- 
western extremity, is a most singular and celebrated 
point. It has always been a place of refuge, during 
the hot months of summer, for the inhabitants of 
the large cities of the neighboring continent, and 
even from more distant parts. It has been often 
resorted to, I believe, by Daniel Webster, who takes 
great satisfaction in these solitary insular situations, 
where he has nothing to disturb, but much to inspire 
and invigorate the workings of his great mind. The 
inhabitants speak of some of his visits with evident 
satisfaction. Were there a good hotel here, like 
those of the principal watering-places in this coun- 
try, Martha’s Vineyard would almost immediately 
become one of the most fashionable, as it certainly 
is among the most desirable and healthful of all 
New England’s numerous and unparalleled sum- 
mer-month resorts. 





AGAIN EASTWARD. 

It is but a few years since the journey from Nan- 
tucket, or Martha’s Vineyard, to Boston was the 
work of several days. It is now the easy amuse- 
ment of avery few hours. Taking a late breakfast 
with my friends in Edgartown, and stopping from 
dinner till nearly tea-time at New Bedford, there 
was still speed enough left in my idle journeying 
to give me my supper, the same day, with my old 
acquaintances of Boston. It was my good fortune, 
also, to arrive in the metropolis at a very interesting 
season. 

THE ANNIVERSARIES, 

I refer, of course, to the anniversary celebrations. 
Boston, it is well known, is the center and starting- 
place of all manner of new notions; and every no- 
tion, however far it may have traveled from the 
place of its birth,-like all the young Jonathans 
abroad to their paternal thanksgiving dinner, has 
to return to the old domicil for an annual display 
of its operations. It is in this way that the Yan- 
kees compel their ideas, like their children, to come 
home occasionally and give an account of their con- 
duct and successes. The meetings were in full life 
when I reached the city; and I began to look round 
among them, in company with some old friends, in 
less than hour after my arrival. It is not my pur- 
pose, however, to take the reader through a com- 
plete course of the anniversaries in detail. It is 
enough to say, that, as a whole, they were conduct- 
ed by men of great benevolence and talents. Some 
of the addresses were among the ablest to which it 
has ever been my happiness to listen. The Sab- 
bath school celebration of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches of the city was particularly interesting, 
because several good addresses from good speak- 
ers—Messrs. Kidder, Wise, and Briggs—were deliv- 
ered to intelligent and attentive audiences; but it 
could not be compared, as Mr. Kidder took occasion 
to remark, with the glorious féte of the same kind 
which took place in Cincinnati a few weeks before. 

The Young Men’s Missionary Society held two 
public meetings, one of which was ably addressed 
by the Rev. Mr. Cummings, the other by the Rev. 
Messrs. Adams and Carver, and both by the Rev. 
Dr. Durbin. The speech of Dr. Durbin in Broom- 
field-street was one of his best efforts. It was 
every-where interesting and occasionally powerful. 

There was only one thing to mar the effect of the 
missionary anniversary, and that occurred at the 
second meeting. It was the reading of an elaborate 
essay by Mr. Carver, instead of an off-hand, well- 
timed, extemporaneous appeal, which the speaker 
was evidently qualified to make. The address was 
well written and well read, but the people would 
not stay to hear it. The reading of sermons, which 
I fear is getting to be a little too customary with 
some preachers, east and west, is generally regarded 
as intolerable by our people; but the reading of 
speeches, on popular occasions, when the object 
is to rouse and fire the energies of an audience, 
seems to be a most injudicious and fatal perversion 
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of one of our best opportunities. Ten minutes of 
extemporaneous speaking, on an occasion like the 
one referred to, by a man as gifted as Mr. Carver is 
said to be, would have been more effectual than one 
of the best of the world-renowned discourses of 
Isocrates, if read in a modern pulpit, or on a com- 
mon platform. As a whole, however, I felt almost 
proud of our Church anniversaries in Boston; and 
I was pleased with every part of Mr. Carver’s per- 
formance, excepting the single fact that, by reading 
it, he robbed it of its true character. With the 
man himself, from what little I saw of him, I think 
I should be pleased without abatement. 

There was one class of meetings, during the great 
week, to which the public seemed to flock almost 
exclusively for amusement. They were the sessions 
of the radical, abolition, non-resistant, woman’s- 
rights, anti-Church, no-government, general-reform, 
out-and-out, come-out, Garrisonian Society of Fa- 
natics. Never, since the flood, has there been such 
a congregation of lunatics, as were here assembled. 

** Shut, shat the door, good John, I said; 
Tie up the knocker, say I’m sick, I’m dead; 
The dog-star rages, and ’tis past a doubt, 
All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out!” 


No, Pope must be amended. All Bedlam and Pan- 
demonium was let in! The platform was covered, 
at all the sittings, with men, women, and negroes; 
and the house was crowded with as much folly, 
knavery, and fun, as could be crammed into one 
edifice. Every thing held sacred by mankind, in 
all parts of the earth, in every period of history, 
and by the best races and ranks of men, was there 
ridiculed, cursed, blasphemed, with all the venom 
of the most venial and vile. All governments, all 
religions, all the relations of civilized society, all 
the regulations of social life, were successively held 
up to scorn. Christianity was marked out as the 
most gigantic and arrant foolery of modern times. 
The aims of the revolutionists were to be arrived at 
over the ruins of every cherished institution of the 
age; and with every demonstration of their utter 
insignificance about them, with a whole population 
making themselves merry at such stupid Quixotism, 
with the contempt of an entire world pressing them 
down, lower and lower, as their harmless and des- 
picable boasting grows, they still continue to talk 
about their past successes and the absolute certainty 
of their triumph! Their audacity has no bounds. 
They think they are moving the globe, when, as 
every man knows, they are only a laughing-stock 
to those who laugh, and an object of pity to those 
who weep. One of their orators, speaking of their 
power, declared that nothing on earth could stay the 
wheels of their victorious reform. ‘The Church,” 
said he, “will come and lay their Bible across our 
path. But what of that? We kick it at once 
away. They lay their dogmas and their creeds 
across our path. What of that? We despise their 
dogmas and spurn them to the lowest hell. They 
come forward, also, and lay their God across our 
path. And what of that? I'll tell you what. 





We will just put a chain about the heel of their 
God, and carry him to the museum, where he can 
be seen by our children, in coming ages, among the 
laughable and despicable curiosities of other years!” 
Such, as’nearly as I can remember words, was the 
language used; and I give it, horribly blasphemous 
as it is, that my readers every-where may know how 
thoroughly they should eschew the spirit, the pre- 
tensions, and the purposes of these men. 
PROMISES, 

With several of my old friends, but mostly in 
company with the family of Isaac Rich, Esq., of 
Brookline, and the Rev. Abel Stevens and lady of 
this city, I have visited several of the more famous 
spots in the vicinity of Boston. Once, in company 
with Capt. Sylvanus Rich, of Bangor, Me., I spent 
a day at Medford, the great ship-building yard of 
New England, to look into the curiosities of the 
business there carried on; but not only these topics, 
but many others interesting to one rambling for 
health and information, must be left for a future 
communication. 
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BY MISS A, CROFUT, 


Sue stood before the altar, young, pure, and 
beautiful. Thought, intellect, and genius were 
plainly stamped on that queenly brow, and in 
those flashing eyes. Never had she looked so 
beautiful as on that bridal morn. A robe of purest 
white encircled her lovely form, her only ornament 
a white rose, placed in her dark, luxuriant hair. 
What a tide of emotions are swelling within her 
bosom as thought after thought rushes through her 
mind in quick succession! All that the past has 
known of happiness is present with her now. The 
joyous hours of childhood, the youthful friends 
who have twined like tendrils around the affections 
of her young heart, a mother’s undying love and 
care, the deep affection of a venerated father, the 
pure love of a noble brother, she feels keenly that 
she is leaving perhaps forever. Should he upon 
whose arm she leans prove unkind, separated from 
those loved ones, to whom can she look for love 
and sympathy! It was but a moment the painful 
thought filled her mind, yet her bright eyes are 
suffused with tears. She raises them to the face 
of the noble, manly form at her side, and banishes 
the idea forever, and with woman’s confidence and 
undying love pronounces the vow which decides 
her future happiness or misery. Beautiful being! 
may the dreams of thy young heart be realized! 
Mayest thou never know the misery of blighted 
affection! May he upon whom thy best affections 
have been bestowed fondly cherish thee, and never 
wound thee with indifference or neglect! May the 
sunshine of prosperity beam upon thee! May you 
live holy, useful, and happy! and when death shall 
separate you, may you be admitted to the home of 
angels, where the roses of love forever bloom! 
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THE EASTER EGG. 


FROM OUR CERMAN CORRESPONDENT. 

Tue Ladies’ Repository, Mr. Editor, has doubtless 
many readers among the young people of America; 
and I have been thinking a long time of sending 
you something for them especially. A few inci- 
dents have lately been published respecting the 
early life of Monsieur Achille Paul de Clérieux, the 
great farmer and philanthropist. I have put some 
of these together in a connected form, and send you 
the following little story, which I hope will not 
only amuse but instruct your youthful friends. 

There was once a poor widow who inhabited a 
small cottage in a village in the north of France. 
She was very poor indeed, and gained a scanty sub- 
sistence for herself and her little son by spinning 
flax. She worked very diligently every day in the 
week, and would have worked all night often, only 
she was too poor to buy candles. You, my dear 
children, to whom I am writing—you know very 
little about poverty. You would think your pa- 
rents very poor if they could not give you meat 
every day for your dinner; but there are thousands 
of families in France who think themselves well off 
if they can have a little piece of meat once a month, 
and hundreds who can only afford it once a year—on 
New-Year’s day. I am very sure that little Paul, 
the widow’s son, had never tasted a piece of meat 
in his mother’s house in all his life. Sometimes, 
when he took home on Saturday the flax his mother 


had spun during the week, the woman who received 
it would give him a small piece of meat and bread 
to eat on his way back; but this was not often, and 
then Paul was such a good boy that he never thought 
of touching the meat till he got home to his mother, 
and made her share it with him. Their usual food 
was coarse brown bread and salad, with a few car- 


rots or onions. It is true, they had a small garden, 
but the ground was so poor that it was with the 
greatest difficulty they could raise_even vegetables 
enough for their own use. But though destitute of 
every thing but the merest necessaries of life, they 
were never discontented or unhappy. The widow 
was a woman who trusted in God, and she thought 
it her duty to be contented with the lot he had 
seen fit to bestow upon her. She thanked him, 
moreover, every day for the blessings she consid- 
ered she possessed; good health, always plenty of 
work to keep actual want away from her door, and 
a little son who was a model of all a good son 
should be. Paul was, in fact, the example of the 
whole village. He was naturally an amiable, sweet- 
tempered little fellow, and his mother had brought 
him up to be so obedient, so kind, and respectful 
to every body, that he was always a welcome visi- 
tor wherever he went. You may well suppose that 
such a poor woman as the widow could not give 
her son much “spending money;” indeed, I am 
afraid that Paul had never possessed even one cent 
to do with just as he pleased, and no tops, or balls, 





or marbles did he own. Sometimes he looked on a 
little enviously, and sighed as he saw the children 
of the rich farmer who lived near playing with 
their beautiful toys; but he had grown up to think 
that his lot in life was to work, not to play, and he 
very soon drove all his bad feelings away, and re- 
turned to his work in the little garden or helped his 
mother about the house. 

The winter had been a very severe one, and the 
widow had been obliged to work harder than ever, 
in order to keep herself and Paul from freezing. 

The season of Lent, which, in the Catholic 
Church, is a very solemn time, was over, and all 
the children in the village were delighted to enter 
upon the Easter holydays. In France the children 
always have a great deal of amusement with their 
Easter eggs—eggs which are boiled hard and dyed 
various colors, and which are broken and eaten 
with a great deal of glee. These beautiful colored 
eggs are sold every-where during Easter week—in 
the markets, in the shops, and at the corners of all 
the streets, and unhappy is the child who does not 
have his Easter egg. 

During Easter Sunday and Monday little Paul 
had watched the children who passed his mother’s 
door, all showing and eating their pretty colored 
eggs. How happy, he thought, those children must 
be; and what would he not give to have even half 
an egg! The little fellow tried very hard to keep 
down his feelings, but when at last a boy passed by 
with his hat full of bright red eggs, he could bear 
it no longer, and the tears rose to his eyes in spite 
of himself, and rolled down his cheeks. 

“What is the matter, Paul?” asked his mother, 
coming up suddenly. 

This was too much; that she should ask what 
was the matter when such beautiful eggs were 
passing by and he had none, Paul thought rather 
hard, and he burst into tears. You must not laugh, 
reader; remember that Paul was only eight years of 
age. His mother stooped down, kissed him, and 
begged him to tell her what was the matter; but 
Paul was afraid of distressing her; for he knew she 
was too poor to buy him an egg, and, therefore, he 
was silent. His mother thought a moment, and 
then said: 

“Stop, my little Paul, I know what is the cause 
of your tears; you want an Easter egg, my boy, 
isn’t that it? and I was hunting for you to give 
you two cents to go and buy one.” 

“QO, mother!” cried Paul, jumping up in ecstasy. 

“Yes, my son, I took my work home to the farm 
this morning, and as I passed through the dairy I 
found the dairy-maid had hurt her hand, and could 
not finish milking her cows. I offered to do it for 
her, and when I had done she gave me two cents. 
I was going to refuse them, but then I thought, ‘ No, 
I will take them end give them to my good little 
boy to buy him an Easter egg.’ ” 

You may judge how grateful Paul felt to his 
mother, and how gladly he took the money and ran 
off to the market. e 
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“Here, little boy!” cried out an old woman, who 
sat-with her basket by her side; “you want to buy 
an egg; I have got only one left, just for you, and a 
beautiful one it is, too.” 

Paul looked in her basket, and, sure enough, 
there was a large, splendid, red egg. Paul’s eyes 
glistened with delight. He asked the price almost 
trembling lest such a beautiful egg should cost more 
than he could pay; but the old woman only asked 
him two cents, and Paul paid her and took up the 
egg with more pride than any king ever took up his 
crown. He sat down on a bench close by, and after 
———- his egg on all sides, and feeling of it 
again again, to be sure it was a real one, he 
came to the conclusion that he could never have 
the heart to break and eat any thing so pretty; no, 
he would take it home, place it on the chimney- 
piece, and only keep it to look at. Just as he had 
determined upon this, a woman came along holding 
a little girl of four years of age by the hand. They 
were both dressed in rags hardly enough to cover 
them, and they looked so pale and sick that Paul’s 
heart ached. The little girl, too, was crying, and 
her mother spoke to her occasionally as if trying to 
console her. 

‘‘What makes her cry?” asked Paul, going up 
and kindly taking the little girl’s hand. 

“She is hungry,” said her mother; “she has eaten 
nothing since yesterday, and she is almost starved.” 

Paul hesitated only a moment; he gave one long 
look of regret at his beautiful egg, and then reso- 
lutely breaking it, gave it to the little girl, stopped 
only to see that she greedily devoured it, and then 
he ran away, not hearing the blessing which the 
poor mother sent after him, but only feeling that he 
must get away from the spot where he had sacri- 
ficed his treasure. And yet you must not think 
that Paul regretted his good action; if he had had 
a dozen eggs he would have given them every one 
up in the same way; but he could not help wishing 
that he had had some bread or vegetables to have 
given the little girl instead of his darling egg. At 
last he sat down behind two women who were 
busily talking. 

“I hope to have at least twenty chickens this 
spring,” said one of the women; “for I have a nice 
basket full of eggs all ready to be put under my two 
hens. In three weeks I shall have quite a little 
brood.” 

“T expect to have a good many, also,” said the 
other woman; “there is nothing so profitable as 
chickens; and if you have only one hen she will 
make your fortune for you. I generally put eight 
eggs under each hen.” 

Paul listened to this conversation with all ‘his 
ears; he had never heard any thing like it in all his 
life. As the women continued to talk, his curios- 
ity was more and more excited, and he began 
almost to regret having given his egg away; for he 
thought that by saving it, a little chicken might 
at last have come out of it; and then to have a 
chicken! O, what happiness that would have been! 





He at last got up, and, going round in front of the 
women, he asked timidly, 

“Please, ma’am, g@pe they dyed eggs that you put 
under the chickens?” 

The women both burst out laughing at this ques- 
tion, and one of them said, 

“The Lord bless the child! he thinks a live 
chicken can come out of a cooked egg!” 

Poor Paul was quite mortified at the mistake he 
had made, and he walked quickly away without 
asking any more questions; but he ceased to think 
of his red egg, and only wished, above all things, 
to have a white egg with a little chicken in it. As 
he walked slowly along, wrapped up in his thoughts, 
he came by the place where he had seen the poor 
woman and her little girl, The old woman from 
whom he had bought his egg still sat there. . 

“Come here, my little boy,” said she. “I saw 
you give your pretty egg to the poor little girl, and 
you are avery good boy, and I am going to make 
you a present of another egg in place of that you 
so generously gave away; but you will have to 
wait till Ican go home and dye one for you; for I 
have no more here with me.” 

“T thank you very much, ma’am,” said Paul; 
“but, if it is the same to you, I would rather have 
a white egg.” 

“But,” said the woman; “the white eggs are not 
cooked; what will you do with it?” 

Paul related the conversation he had heard be- 
tween the two women, and said he should like so 
much to have an egg with a chicken in it. 

The old woman commended him very highly, 
but asked, 

“If I give you a white egg, have you got a hen 
to put it under?” 

* Alas! no,” Paul had not thought of that; he 
thought that all that was necessary was to have the 
egg and the chicken would come out by itself. 

“Well,” said the old woman; “‘come home with 
me; I am going to put some eggs to hatch right 
away; you shall have one; I will mark it for you, 
and put it with the others under my hen; and then 
if a little chicken comes from it, it shall be yours, 
and you may take it home.” 

You may imagine Paul’s happiness; for really I 
can not describe it. He went home with the old 
woman, who fortunately lived at only a short dis- 
tance from his mother’s cottage. She had a nice 
little yard where she kept her chiekens, and she 
showed Paul a small basket, in which lay on a soft 
bed of cotton a dozen large white eggs. She bade 
him choose one without touching it, and then taking 
a piece of charcoal she marked it with a black 
cross, and put it among the others, and then put 
them all under a beautiful speckled hen. The hen 
seemed quite delighted with her charge, and Paul 
laughed very heartily to hear how she scolded the 
chickens who dared to come too near her. The lit- 
tle boy sat down at a respectful distance to wait till 
the eggs should be hatched; for he had no idea 
that it would be more than hour before he should 
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see whether his egg was good or not. He was 
dreadfully disappointed when the old woman told 
him he must wait three weeks ‘instead of an hour, 
and he wondered greatly how the hen could have 
the patience to sit there so long. 

It seemed to Paul that the three weeks would 
never end. He went every day to the old woman’s 
yard, to see if there was not some little sign of the 
chicken’s coming. He would put his ear down 
close to the old hen in the hopes of hearing the 
least little cackle, but every thing was so still, and 
the old hen sat so quietly.in her place, that he 
really begart to fear there must be something wrong, 
and that he never should see his much longed-for 
little chicken. 

But one morning, when he went earlier than usual 
to see what progress the eggs were making, there, 
in the yard, strutted the old hen with twelve beau- 
tiful little chickens behind her. Paul clapped his 
hands; he jumped up and down; he laughed and 
screamed till he brought the old woman out of the 
house, who showed him one little speckled chicken 
which she said was his; it had come out of his egg. 
Paul thought it was the prettiest little thing he had 
ever seen, and when the woman put it in his apron, 
and told him he might take it home, giving him, at 
the same time, directions how to feed it, he was 
almost wild with joy. Then how much more 
beautiful he thought his little chicken was than all 
the dyed eggs in the world, and how he danced 
home to show his treasure to his good mother, I am 
sure youcan imagine. The widow shared her son’s 
happiness, and gave him a great deal of useful ad- 
vice about the manner in which little Speck—for 
that was the name he had already given her—must 
be brought up. From this time Paul and his chick- 
en were scarcely ever separated. When he was at 
home, he was either in the garden with Speck, or 
Speck was in the house with him. When he had 
to go on an errand for his mother, Speck went 
along in his arms, and at night she roosted on the 
foot of his little bed. She was indeed a beautiful 
chicken, and grew so fast, and was so fond of her 
young master, that it was a pleasure to see them 
together. 

At last the winter came on, and it was very, very 
cold. The widow found it hard work to keep herself 
and her little son comfortable; but Paul was perfectly 
willing to undergo a great many extra privations; 
for the presence of his chicken consoled him for 
every thing, till one day, toward the end of the 
winter, his mother fell sick. She had worked so 
hard, poor woman, that her strength gave way at 
last. Paul was dreadfully frightened when he saw 
her lying in bed unable to get up, and looking so 
pale and ill. He ran off immediately, as fast as he 
could, to bring the doctor, who, when he arrived, 
said that the widow had worked too much—that 
she must stay in bed, have nourishing food, and, 
above all, some good meat broth that very day. 
Poor little Paul looked at his mother after the doc- 
tor went away, and he asked himself where were 





they to get nourishing food for her, and where was 
he to find some good meat broth? He knew there 
was not a cent of money in the house, and his 
mother’s work for the last week was not yet fin- 
ished. Good meat broth! What was he to do? 
where was he to get it? and yet his dear mother 
would perhaps die if she did not have it. In the 
midst of this perplexity Speck ran into the room. 
A thought darted across Paul’s mind; but the next 
instant he shut his eyes and shook his head; but 
the thought returned, and would not stay away. 
Speck jumped up on Paul’s knee; he stroked her 
feathers and murmured, “No, no, I can got, can 
not do it. Speck, dear little Speck, I can not kill 
you—never—never!” He pressed the chicken up 
close to his breast, but let it go as he heard a hard 
dry cough coming from his mother’s room. He 
threw the chicken away from him and buried his 
face in his hands. His poor mother, his mother 
who had always been so kind to him, was suffering, 
dying, perhaps, for want of a little good broth! 
How could he waver an instant! Speck, his pet, 
his only little companion, must die; there was no 
other way of giving his mother the broth than by 
killing and cooking the chicken. He arose and in 
a choking voice called Speck. The chicken came 
running at the sound, and Paul took her up; but, 
no! he could never kill her himself; he must get 
some body else to do it. He wrapped her in his 
apron, and, sobbing bitterly, he took the road to 
the house of his kind friend, she who had given 
him Speck. When he got there he turned away his 
head while he held out the chicken and begged the 
old woman to kill it; for he could not doit. She 
was, of course, very much surprised at this request, 
and immediately began questioning him. As well 
as he could between his sobs, Paul told how sick 
his mother was, and how the doctor had ordered 
meat broth, and that they had no way of getting it 
except by killing little Speck. The tears came to 
the old woman’s eyes as she heard Paul tell his 
story, and then, clasping him in her arms, she said, 

“You are a dear, good little boy, and God will 
bless and reward you. Take Speck back again; 
she shall not be killed; I will make your mother 
some broth right away, and bring it to her myself.” 

If there ever was a happy child, Paul was one 
that day; for the kind old woman was good as her 
word, and brought his mother over some nice nour- 
ishing broth, and told Paul he must come to her 
house every day, and not only eat himself, but take 
his mother home some strengthening food. Ail the 
while she was talking so delightfully, there was 
Speck sitting so quietly in her master’s arms. O, 
was he not a happy little fellow! 

Thanks to the attentions of the good neighbor, 
the widow soon got well again; but a few weeks 
afterward Paul had a fresh source of unhappiness; 
for Speck seemed to be drooping; she did not eat as 
well as usual, and she would sit all day in odd, 
dark corners. Paul thought this very strange, 
just as spring was coming on, too, and every thing 
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was getting green and bright. He at last took her 
over to their good neighbor’s, thinking that per- 
haps the company of the other chickens might 
revive her. When he told his kind friend how 
Speck behaved, the old lady said to him, 

“Leave her here a few days, Paul, and I will see 
if I can not cure her for you.” 

Paul did so, and not long after that the old lady 
took him one day into the yard and showed him a 
beautiful fresh egg which Speck had laid that morn- 
ing. Paul could not believe his eyes, and the old 
lady told him that the reason why Speck had 
drooped and seemed so sick was, that she wanted 
to begin and lay eggs for her young master. 

The next day there was another egg in Speck’s 
nest, and the next day another, and so on till there 
were six, and then the little chicken began setting. 
Now was the time for Paul to be anxious; he 
scarcely slept or eat; and when, at the end of the 
twenty-one days, he saw Speck proudly strutting 
around the garden with six little chickens of her 
own behind her, I do not believe he would have 
changed places with any prince in the world. 

Speck was a very good mother, and delighted 
Paul exceedingly by the care she took of her little 
brood. They were all hearty little chickens and 
grew very fast. 

But I am afraid Iam making my story too long, 
my dear children, and tiring you. I will, therefore, 
bring it to a close. 

From the time that Speck presented Paul with six 
little Specks, she was very industrious, and many a 
nice breakfast the little boy and his mother made of 
her new-laid eggs. Her family, too, went on in- 
creasing, and Paul was at last obliged to sell some of 
the chickens. He got a good price for them, and 
gave the money to his mother. In the course of a 
few months they had saved up enough from the 
chickens and eggs to buy a goat. The widow now 
commenced making cheeses from the goat’s milk, 
and sold them in the market with the eggs. 

Their sales were so profitable, that before the end 
of the next year they were able to buy a cow; and 
now Paul had just as much work as he could do in 
taking care of his little stock; but he was very 
happy, often looking affectionately at Speck, who 
could now count several generations around her, 
and thinking how she, one lone little chicken, had 
brought all this prosperity upon them. 

The mother and son continued frugal and indus- 
trious, satisfied to make their fortune slowly and 
honestly, and they went on increasing in worldly 
goods from year to year. To the cow was after 
awhile added a few ducks and geese, and in this way 
their stock gradually increased till Paul was grown, 
and then they bought a nice little farm, and Paul 
set up regularly as a farmer. He did not become 
proud or careless, however, but sought out every 
opportunity of doing good to those poorer than 
himself, never forgetting that a simple act of char- 
ity, the giving his Easter egg to a starving child, 
was the beginning of his good fortune. 





Paul is now, my dear children, one of the richest 
farmers in all France, and his deeds of benevolence 
and philanthropy have made his name beloved and 
respected over the whole country. One of these 
days, perhaps, I may tell you more about him. 





THE TRIAD. 


BY SCHULLER, 

Tue present world was in its youth, and was full 
of the freshness and loveliness of the spring-time 
of creation. The plains, the wooded hights, the 
brooks, and the rivers, all had a beauty that was 
their own. To this fair and virgin earth came a 
triad: Justice, the edge of whose sword mortals had 
not yet nicked by awkward wielding, nor had it 
rusted as it did afterward in their hands; Hope, 
whose left hand bore a beaker filled with the pure 
waters from the founts of heaven—whose right 
hand bore a torch; Love, clad in garments radiant 
as the morning, with beamy eyes, and smiling lips, 
and silvery feet, and with silken strings to bind 
hearts together. Justice, Hope, and Love, the triad, 
came to our earth, and dwelt with the first man and 
the first woman in Paradise. 

There was a garden in which grew the trees bear- 
ing all kinds of pleasant fruit. Murmuring streams 
coursed through it, the birds warbled their merry 
strains, the wind sighed, and beauty dwelt in all. 
Within the garden was an awful yet loving Pres- 
ence, and to it our first parents gave adoration. 
Another being came whose beauty was fearful to 
look upon. He cast a flaming torch into the streams, 
and the streams dried up, or changed their sweet 
jargoning to dead and sullen sounds. He spoke to 
the winds, and they came whirling and howling, 
and laid the garden waste. That destroyer was 
worshiped instead of the Creator. The triad saw 
and were offended. Justice raised her sword to 
smite the guilty pair. Hope and Love prepared to 
take their fltht back to heaven; but Justice said, 
“Stay, sisters, stay; I will not smite the race of 
man; for my sword has struck in heaven. Come, 
be my companions, and we will cheer and bless the 
fallen race.” And the triad walked the earth as 
ministers of good. 

There was a forest whose dense foliage denied an 
entrance to the sunlight, and in its gloomy bosom 
were toiling thousands. Some delved in the earth 
for a shining dust, some wandered about listless, 
and others mixed various earths over a slow fire, 
and watched by the dim light the melting mass as 
it changed and took new forms. They made strange 
signs, uttered mystic words, and repeated the an- 
cient promise, “Ye shall be as gods.” Their eyes 
were wearied in straining for the sunlight. The 
yearning and the bitterness of the soul moved the 
tongue to utter, “And shall we never know? Ye 
spirits of good or evil, rend for us these vails of 
flesh, and let us learn the mysteries of being. We 
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have powers, but they are wasting away, impris- 
oned in the flesh.” Hope now waved her torch 
among them, and cried aloud, “Prisoners of dark- 
ness, be prisoners of Hope and Love!” The earth- 
delvers and the seekers of hidden wisdom heard 
and obeyed, and that leafy roof was rent, and the 
sunlight streamed upon them. 

A mourner stood weeping beside a newly-made 
grave. Grief was hurrying in a swifter current the 
ebbing tides of his heart. Hope came, and the 
rays of her torch pierced to the bottom of the tomb, 
and the bereaved one beheld there a vacant spot; 
he, starting, cried, ‘Whither gone?” Hope point- 
ed toward heaven. The mourner bowed his head 
and murmured, “I am content; I and the departed 
shall live the life to come.” 

There was a dungeon gloomed with continual 
darkness, and in it was a throne of ice, whereon 
sat the victim of despair. The voices of joy were 
hushed, and the doleful voices of future ills croaked 
unceasingly in the darkness. Above him and upon 
him the wild eye of Horror gleamed. An array of 
ghastly phantoms flitted through the chambers of 
his brain and besieged his soul. The triad came, 
and a light flashed through the vaulted gloom. 
“Give me life,” said the sufferer; they brought him 
forth to the cheerful day, aad Hope gave him light 
to chase away his inner darkness, while Love bound 
his heart in her silken strings. 

A grand procession was winding the streets of a 
mighty city. Loud strains of sweetest music float- 
ed on the air; wheels rumbled over the stony pave- 
ment; there were the rising and the falling of ban- 
ners amid the gleaming of weapons and the wavy 
tossings of gay plumes; the rattling of armor, the 
prancing of steeds, and the hum of many voices. 
One rose in triumph. His form was imaged in 
every eye. He beheld the pomp of the moving 
train; pride and ambition filled his soul; his 
thoughts swept gloriously before him like the im- 
agery of dreams. His laboring soul found utter- 
ance: “Gods, how glorious it is to rule—to tower 
like flame above the low level of the people! Could 
I reach the steps that mount to a throne, I would 
thread the poisonous mines—would wade through 
rivers of iniquity—would drag Virtue from her 
throne—would lay an icy grasp on the warm beat- 
ing bosom of Freedom. By yon sun I swear to fill 
a throne and spurn the power of oblivion.” But 
Justice flashed her sword before him, and his craven 
heart was awed, and forebore its rash designs. 

It was the hour of midnight—the hour for unquiet 
spirits to revisit their haunts—the hour for crime to 
hold its revelry and its deeds. The dim rays of a 
lamp moved through a silent dwelling till they fell 
upon the calm features of a sleeper, above whose 
bosom a glittering blade was raised. The hand of 
the assassin tightened on the hilt, and the arm 
nerved itself; but Love whispered in his ear, “ He is 
thy brother.” The blow fell not. The sleeper 
slept on, and rose at the dawn unknowing how near 
Sleep’s twin brother, Death, had been. 





A youthful pair were alone. Their talk was of 
the past and of the future, and as they spoke Love 
hovered near and made that hour holier still; and 
from the inspiration of its presence they prophesied 
of years of gladness. Years passed by winged with 
joy, and in the garden of the heart no bitter weeds 
had sprung up, no flower was nipped in the bud, 
and no fruit had fallen by an untimely wind. 
Death came, and the loves of the aged pair were as 
the loves of the youth and the maiden. They died, 
and were buried, and their epitaph was, “Love 
need not die.” 

A sufferer lay upon the couch of pain. One was 
about to fall from the ranks of the living—a leaf 
was about to fall from the tree of life. The dying 
man was calm; his face took an unearthly charm, 
and he exclaimed in his triumph, “ Love is eternal; 
Love is the fairest of the children of God. It is 
Love that lives and Death that dies. With willing 
feet I tread the pathway to the tomb.” Fed by 
heavenly Love that lamp of life went out only to be 
relit again before the throne of God. 





A HYMN. . 


Jesus, from the courts of glory, 
Came to save the priceless soul; 
Loud resounds the wondrous story; 

Let the joyful tidings roll; 
Spread them swiftly; 
Let them sound from pole to pole. 


Yonder in the lowly manger 
See the King of glory lie; 
Angel throngs rejoice and wonder; 
Sinners, so should you and I; 
Praise the Savior; 
He was born for us to die. 


See him by the great and noble 
Scorned, reproached, and cast aside; 
Keenly feeling mortal trouble, 
Hated by the sons of pride; 
O, how shameful 
Thus the Savior to deride! 


See him in the gloomy garden; 
There our sins he freely bore; 
And to purchase peace and pardon, 
Sweated blood at every pore; 
O, how painful; 
Anguish keen his bosom tore! 


See him on the cross extended; 
Hear his last expiring groans; 
When his suffering life is ended, 
Nature trembles, heaves, and moans. 
Sound his praises; 
Freely he for us atones! 
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BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE, 

Ix the January number of the Repository we 
gave a brief sketch of the early life of Wilbur 
Fisk. We left him just leaving home for his first 
cireuit among the mountain regions of Vermont. 
We propose in this number a brief sketch of some 
of his services to the Church as a preacher and a 
teacher. His first circuit was large, and the work 
hard; yet was his labor not without its alleviations. 
His polished manners, accomplished education, fer- 
vent zeal, and sincere piety, at once won the hearts 
of the people, and gave him a commanding influ- 
ence. It is doubtful whether, even in the days of 
his brightest glory, he was more beloved or more 
influential than on Craftsbury circuit. He often, 
amid the cares and perplexities of more compli- 
cated enterprises, used to speak of the happy days 
he spent preaching to the sincere and honest-heart- 
ed people of Craftsbury. 

The next year he was transferred from the Green 
Mountain land to one of the larger villages in the 
vicinity of Boston. The change from a circuit toa 
city station was to him, as it has often been to oth- 
ers, extremely unfortunate. The labor of a station 
is usually much more injurious than that of a cir- 
cuit to the health of a feeble man. Fisk’s zeal and 
devotion to the work of the ministry induced him 
to perform, in preaching and pastoral visiting, labor 
far beyond his physical ability. He would preach 
when utterly unable to speak without danger, and 
visit his people when he should have been on his bed. 
Like too many other zealous young ministers, he 
was reckless of exposure and regardless of health. 
It was an error, and he afterward acknowledged it, 
to sacrifice his prospect of years of life, and health, 
and usefulness for the sake of accomplishing all he 
might wish in one year. But his zeal urged him 
on, and before the close of his second year at 
Charleston, his health utterly failed, and he had 
to return to his Green Mountain home. The ensu- 
ing conference being held in Vermont, he was able 
to attend, and supposing bis labors in the ministry 
effectually closed by the failure of his health, he 
took leave of his brethren in an address which 
moved even to tears the whole conference. He 
spoke of his early religious experience, of his con- 
victions of duty to preach the Gospel, of his pas- 
sion for education, of his difficulties in obtaining 
it, of his unfortunate religious declension, of his 
return to the Church, of his renewed call to preach, 
of his love for the Church, and devotion to the 
work of the ministry. And now, having labored 
scarcely three years, and having accomplished little 
or nothing of what he desired, with bleeding lungs 
and feeble step, he must retire from the field all 
white for the harvest, perhaps before autumn to lie 
down in the wakeless slumber of the grave, or if 
not, yet to wear away in pain and debility a few 
years of utter inaction. Yet he murmured not, 





repined not, complained not; but with meek sub- 
mission and quiet resignation left himself, and his 
brethren, and the Church, in the hands of that 
Providence who was too wise to err and too good 
to be indifferent even to the fall of the sparrow. 
No written record of this address remains; but tra- 
dition reports it as onc of the most touching and 
eloquent ever made on the floor of conference. I 
well recollect, though it was nearly thirty years ago, 
that the preachers, on their return from conference, 
could, for a long time, think and talk of hardly 
any thing else but Wilbur Fisk and his farewell 
address to the conference. 

Contrary to all reasonable expectation, the moun- 
tain air of his native land soon brought returning 
health to the body and buoyant hope to the spirit 
of the desponding invalid. He was soon able to 
preach again, and at the conference of 1823 was 
able to resume his place amony his effective breth- 
ren. Instead of a city station, amid whose close 
air and crowded streets he would soon again sink 
under pulmonary disease, he was appointed as pre- 
siding elder to the Vermont district. The district 
at that time covered, I think, all the territory now 
embraced in the Vermont conference. Over the en- 
tire district he traveled every quarter, preaching 
regularly every Saturday and Sabbath afternoon, 
and occasionally on other days. The circuits were 
very large, often from thirty to fifty miles in length, 
and twenty or thirty in breadth. On quarterly 
meeting occasions the people came together from 
all parts of the circuit. On Saturday, at one or 
two o’clock, a sermon was delivered by the presid- 
ing elder. At the close of the sermon the visiting 
brethren from the distant parts of the circuit were 
distributed for entertainment among the people of 
the village. After the close of service, the official 
members of the circuit were called together by the 
presiding elder for quarterly conference. At even- 
ing a public prayer meeting was held. Sunday 
morning at eight o’clock the love-feast was opened. 
At ten a sermon was preached by the circuit preach- 
er, or some visiting minister. At one or two, Sun- 
day afternoon, the presiding elder always preached. 
This was expected to be the great sermon of the 
occasion. After this the holy sacrament was ad- 
ministered, which closed the quarterly meeting ser- 
vices. In the days of Fisk the quarterly meeting 
was an occasion of deep and general interest. The 
people looked forward to it for three months, and 
talked about it for a long time afterward. The 
coming of Fisk among them was like the coming 
of an angel. He was generally present at the Sat- 
urday evening prayer meeting, and always there at 
the Sabbath morning love-feast. On these occa- 
sions he would lead the way gand speak so sweetly 
and so artlessly of Christian experience, as to place 
every one at his ease, and give tone to the sentiment 
of the meeting. If there seemed at any moment of 
the meeting a deficiency of interest, if the people 
seemed harping, as it sometimes happens, on the 
wrong string, instead of any direct attempt to 
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correct the spirit of the meeting, an attempt which, 
under injudicious hands, often does more harm than 
good, he would, by singing a well-chosen hymn, or 
by making a few well-adapted remarks, put the 
whole society in tune, so that the speaking would 
proceed in the right spirit. 

His sermons,’ especially on Sunday afternoon, 
were eloquent and powerful. The large congrega- 
tion usually assembled on the occasion would be 
deeply affected, even to tears and audible exclama- 
tions. The communion service on these occasions 
was a scene of deep interest. The love of God 
manifested through Christ in the atonement was 
a theme on which Fisk was always eloquent. On 
these occasions he would paint the scenes of Cal- 
vary and of the resurrection till every eye was in- 
tent and every heart affected. None ever left the 
communion table where he presided without deep 
solemnity of thought, godly contrition for sin, and 
fixed resolution to live a more holy life. So pious 
was his example, so heavenly his spirit, and so pow- 
erful and eloquent his preaching, that often exten- 
sive and glorious revivals of religion would arise 
from the influence of the quarterly meeting, and 
affect every part of the circuit. 

With the preachers and people he was always 
popular. His superior education, gentle manners, 
piety, and eloquence, gave him unbounded influ- 
ence, which he never failed to use for good. 

His position in the Church at this time was one 
congenial to his soul. His parish embraced more 
than half a state, and that, too, his own native 
state. In the course of the year he could address, 
on the deeply-interesting truths of the Gospel, more 
than ten, possibly twenty thousand souls. He had 
the superintendence and direction of all the inter- 
ests of the Church within the bounds of his dis- 
trict. He was universally beloved, almost adored 
by the people. 

The healthful mountain air had healed his bleed- 
ing lungs, and the exercise of riding quarterly over 
the district added greatly to his vigor and strength. 
He was passionately fond of the sublime scenery of 
the country, through which his journeys lay. 
Sometimes he passed over mountains, on whose 
summit the clear sunlight of heaven was beaming 
bright, while all below lay shrouded in storms and 
tempests. At other times he journeyed along green 
valleys, by the side of rippling streams and fertile 
meadows. Again his path would wind along the 
mountain side, with a precipitous declivity a hun- 
dred feet on the left, and a steep hill rising a thou- 
sand feet on the right. Then he would rise on ele- 
vated table lands, overlooking the valleys, and cov- 
ered with flocks and herds. There is no where, 
perhaps, on earth mge variety of beauty, grandeur, 
and sublimity, than in those northern mountain 
regions. In this field of labor Fisk was healthy, 
happy, popular, and useful. What could he more 
desire? Here he was content to live, here he was 
willing to die, and here he wished to be buried. 
But the Church called him to another sphere of 





labor of a far different character, and he could not 
decline the call. 

Half a century ago liberal education in New 
England was pretty much confined to the minis- 
ters and leading members of the Congregational 
and Episcopal Churches. The Methodists, what 
few there were, had neither part nor lot in acade- 
mies nor colleges. Their children might have 
access to the common schoois, but public sentiment 
allowed no Methodist, if qualified, to teach a 
school. As late as 1817, when Fisk entered the 
Methodist ministry, there was not, as I have reason 
to believe, a college graduate within the pale of the 
Methodist Church in all the country east of the 
Hudson river. The Methodists had great difficulty 
in establishing themselves in the villages of New 
England, owing to the deep-rooted prejudice gener- 
ated and fostered by the “standing orders” against 
them. Discerning men of the Methodist ministry 
knew that the Church could never take its stand 
and hold its proper rank in that country without 
facilities for education. Should the sons of their 
members attend the academies and colleges, they 
would be likely to be picked off to recruit the 
ranks of the standing order. Fisk early saw this 
difficulty, and he became satisfied that the Chureh 
must engage in the enterprise of liberal education. 
But the time was not yet come. There were at 
command neither fands, nor buildings, nor schol- 
ars, nor teachers. Somewhere about 1821 or 1822, 
an academy, partly under Methodist influence, was 
organized at New Market, N. H., and one Methodist 
graduate was found to take charge of it. He, how- 
ever, was too retiring and quiet a man to take the 
lead in education. In 1824 there graduated at 
Bowdoin College a young man; Rev. Zenas Cald- 
well, who was every way qualified for a leader in 
the enterprise. But he died before he had scarcely 
begun his work. In 1825 another Methodist grad- 
uated at the same institution. He was a good 
teacher, but not quite the right man for a leader. 
There were at that time two others, members of 
the Methodist Church, the writer of this article and 
the late Professor Caldwell, pursuing their studies 
in Bowdoin College, ready to graduate in 1828. 
There was also another New England graduate 
then somewhere in the south. His health was at 
that time too feeble to endure the labor of teaching, 
though now he holds a distinguished position in the 
educational enterprises of the Church, and is prov- 
ing himself a man of consummate ability and in- 
tellectual power. . 

In 1825 the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham 
was organized, and the academy at New Market 
merged in it. The gentleman before mentioned as 
graduating that year at Bowdoin, was appointed 
teacher; but not being supposed an eligible super- 
intendent or leader in the enterprise, the friends of 
education saw no way but to call Fisk from his 
ministerial labor in Vermont to the Presidency of 
the Academy. Reluctant as he might be to leave 
his position in the ministry, he did not long hesi- 
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tate to accept the call. He had long before formed 
in his own mind a plan of education for the 
Church, and this seemed the beginning of success. 
The plan was to have ultimately an academy in 
every conference, and a central college supported 
by the united patronage of several adjacent confer- 
ences. 

The academy at Wilbraham opened with a small 
number of students. Others were soon added, and 
before Dr. Fisk left the institution in 1830, the num- 
ber had increased to several hundred. The location 
of the academy is in a favorable spot. It is some 
ten miles east of the Connecticut river, near Spring- 
field, in the state of Massachusetts. The small vil- 
lage of Wilbraham lies at the base of a long range 
of romantic hills, forming evidently long ago the 
lofty banks of the Connecticut, or, perhaps, of a 
lake twenty miles in width and of indefinite ex- 
tent, occupying the valley through which the Con- 
necticut now flows. From the village to the Con- 
necticut there stretches away a dry and healthy plain 
covered with pastures, fields, and evergreen woods. 
The village consisted at that time of a very few 
houses only. A more retired, quiet, and yet accessi- 
ble location for a literary institution could hardly be 
desired. There being not sufficient accommodation 
in the village for the students, a large boarding-house 
was erected by the Trustees, and managed by agents 
under their general control, and the immediate su- 
perintendence of the President of the academy. 
The institution was designed for the education of 
the children of the people, especially of the Meth- 
odist Church and of their friends, but was of course 
equally open to all who chose to seek admission. 
The male and the female departments were united 
under one President, instructed in the same build- 
ing, and boarded in separate divisions of the same 
house. At morning and evening prayers, at a por- 
tion of their recitations, and at the table, the stu- 
dents of each sex met on common ground. They 
were also allowed to meet occasionally in the pub- 
lic parlor of the boarding-house, in company with 
their teachers and friends, for a social interview. 
Private intercourse at each other’s rooms, or in 
walking or riding, was strictly prohibited. This 
is still the order of education and discipline in 
nearly all the New England academies and semi- 
naries. This system has its advantages and its dis- 
advantages. With a prudent President, such as 
was Dr. Fisk, having great personal influence, as 
he had, and knowing wel! how to use it, as he did, 
the system is decidedly the best that can be adopt- 
ed for New England. gLaudable emulation in study, 
courteous, respectful, and polite deportment, deli- 
cate sensibility, refine® taste, and virtuous habits, 
may all be easily secured by such a system. The 
high reputation and personal popularity of Dr. 
Fisk brought to the academy students from every 
part of New England. They came down from the 
mountains of Vermont. They came from the ever- 
green plains of Maine. They came from tke fairy 
villages of Massachusetts. They came from thé 





beautiful valleys of thé Connecticut. They came, 
also, from the state of New York, and from the far 
south. Even the British provinces, Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, sent their sons and 
their daughters to the Wesleyan Academy. The 
sons and the daughters of his old friends, the chil- 
dren whom in their infancy he had caressed and 
loved on his pastoral visits to the families among 
the hills and along the vales of his native state, 
were now intrusted to his care to be molded, and 
formed, and prepared both for earth and for heaven. 
Young men of native talent sufficient to qualify 
them with education for ministers, and statesmen, 

d professors, find presidents, yet having no means 
to meet their expenses but their industry and in- 
domitable energy, came to him for counsel, and in- 
struction, and aid. The daughters of New Eng- 
land, of native intellect and personal graces, of 
which Queen Victoria might be proud if she had 
them, yet relying wholly for support on their labor 
with the needle, or at the spinning-wheel, or in the 
dairy, came to him for instruction and assistance to 
qualify them for the stations in life for which na- 
ture designed them. And none who came were 
turned away. In the amiable and judicious Presi- 
dent they met more than a brother’s love, and 
found more than a father’s counsel. With a hearty 
and sincere welcome he would sit down with them 
in his study, and learn from them all the peculiar- 
ities of their circumstances, and then give them 
such advice and direction as they needed. When 
their pecuniary resources failed, he would obtain 
for them places where they might replenish their 
funds. If they had not money enough to reach 
their destination, he would lend them from his 
own funds, if he had any, even to the last half 
dollar, and if he had it ‘not, he would go out and 
borrow it for them. Many a young man, now ffil- 
ing a most exalted post of honor and usefulnegs, 
would, but for him, have become disheartened, and 
have abandoned all hope of obtaining a liberal ed- 
ucation under the difficulties which surrounded him. 

In the discipline of the institution Dr. Fisk re- 
lied wholly on personal and moral influence. He 
had a very poor opinion of written law. He might 
write out, for the sake of making them more ex- 
plicit and easily remembered, and of securing regu- 
larity and punctuality, a few general principles 
and prudential rules. But he disapproved wholly 
of making a code of laws for a literary institution 
before circumstances had developed the necessity 
for each and every article. In the organization of 
the Wesleyan University some years afterward, be- 
ing appointed on a committee of the trustees to 
prepare and report a code of laws before the insti- 
tution had either faculty or students, and the com- 
mittee having assembled around a table, with the 
laws of Harvard, and Yale, and Dartmouth, and 
Union before them, and being about to adopt eclec- 
tically a system for their own university, Dr. Fisk 
arose, and in a gentle and dignified manner abso- 
lutely declined having any thing to do with making 
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laws in that way, and withdrew from the com- 
mittee. 

It was understood at the Wesleyan Academy 
under his administration, that all rules necessary 
to secure punctual attendance at the regular aca- 
demic exercises must be observed, and that every 
student must maintain a moral deportment. A 
few prudential regulations were adopted gradually, 
as circumstances requiring them occurred. His per- 
sonal influence secured all the order and discipline 
necessary. He infused into the student a spirit of 
courtesy, of refinement, a delicate sense of pro- 
priety, and a love for moral order and virtue far 
more efficient for maintaining order, than all th¢ 
laws of Draco, and Solon, and Lycurgus, and Jus- 
tinian. Students could not and would not disobey 
the personal advice and request of such a man, nor 
suffer others to do it. If one was disorderly and 
refractory he immediately lost caste. The ban of 
public sentiment was on him, and the personal 
influence of the good President had sometimes to 
be interposed in his favor, to restore him, on con- 
fession and amendment, to the good graces of the 
school. Order and discipline were secured by the 
high tone of religious sentiment, and the general 
revivals of religion which often occurred in the 
seminary. The quiet, gentle, and cheerful influ- 
ences of religious feeling were diffused among all 
the arrangements and exercises of the school. 
Class meetings, and prayer meetings, and public 
worship were regular exercises. The students were 
taught to consider religion as an every-day business, 
entering into all the relations of life. The doc- 
trines of the Bible were ably expounded and elo- 
quently enforced by exhortation. Revivals general 
and glorious were frequent. Occasionally the re- 
ligious feeling would become so deep, and the in- 
tefest so general, that all academic exercises would 
be for some days suspended, and the whole time be 
devoted to prayer and religious exercises. Many a 
pious parent has sent his child to the academy for 
the express purpose ef placing him within the in- 
fluence of that religious atmosphere; and how has 
that parent’s heart leaped for joy, as the mail has 
brought home a letter from the hand of his own 
child, written under the powerful sympathies of 
new-born religious feeling! Often have these sem- 
inary revivals prevailed till not one student of dis- 
eretionary age has been left without the fold, in 
which were gathered the lambs of the flock of 
Christ. Such scenes are yet frequent in all the 
seminaries under the patronage of the Church. 
Academies, seminaries, colleges, and universities, 
rightly conducted, are indeed nurseries of Chris- 
tian piety. 

As the Methodist Church was increasing in num- 
bers, influence, and wealth, the demand for literary 
institutions of a high character began to be press- 
ing. At the academies and seminaries young men 
were fitted for the college or university. But nearly 
all the colleges were under the control of religious 





denominations who regarded Methodist doctrines 


and usages with great contempt. As late as 1829 
there was no college in which the Methodists had 
any control east of the Alleghany Mountains. At 
this time a movement was made by the New York 
and New England conferences to establish a uni- 
versity under the joint control of such conferences 
as might engage in the enterprise. Notice was 
given of the intention of the Church to establish 
an institution of the highest grade somewhere in 
New York or New England, and the towns and 
cities were invited to compete by subscription to 
the enterprise for its location. At the city of Mid- 
dletown, in the state of Connecticut, were already 
erected valuable buildings suitable for collegiate 
purposes. They had been occupied for a military 
academy, but were now vacant. The trustees of the 
academy and the citizens of Middletown, by offer- 
ing these buildings without cost and a large sub- 
scription in money, secured the location of the 
Methodist University in that beautiful city. In 
1830 the Board of Trustees and Visitors of the 
new university met at Middletown to organize 
the institution. Dr. Fisk was a member of the 
Board. He must of course have known that public 
sentiment had settled on him as President of the 
university. But, constituted as the joint Board of 
Trustees and Visitors was, he was doubtful of the 
result of the election. With him the question was 
not one of honor or of emolument, but of duty. 
He had seen that the Methodist Church needed a 
college in the north. He knew and felt that God 
had called him to the work of education. He 
thought another might take his place at the acad- 
emy, and that it was his duty to assume some posi- 
tion of more efficient and extended influence. Yet 
he took no pains to promote his election to the 
Wesleyan University. He let the official board take 
their own course, with the intention of taking 
himself whatever course his own conscience and 
duty might suggest. The result of the first ballot 
proved that the popular voice was for aim. He 
was elected by a handsome majority—I think about 
two-thirds. Dr. Fisk had his own notions about 
managing a literary institution. His plan differed 
in some respects materially from common usage. 
He could not, therefore, consent to take charge of a 
college or university till he was assured from cir- 
cumstances that he would be permitted to carry out, 
in the organization, course of study, and internal 
policy, his own views untrammeled and unembar- 
rassed. Being at length satisfied, that in the Pres- 
idency of the Wesleyan University he would havg 
a fair field—that the trustggs would confide and 
intrust to him as much power and responsibility as 
he desired, he accepted the™®ffice. He was not in 
this ambitious of power for the sake of power. He 
felt that he had a mission to perform. He clearly 
saw what he ought to accomplish, and what he 
would accomplish if he had the chance. And he 
would not accept a position depending on the suf- 
frages of others unless he saw himself at liberty to 
work in the place as God and nature required. 
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The selection of Dr. Fisk, and his acceptance, as 
President of the Wesleyan University, were pecu- 
liarly fortunate for the institution. He was just 
the man for the times and for the place. Noman in 
America or Europe could have done for the Uni- 
versity what he did during the few years he was per- 
mitted to live. Confidence in him was unbounded. 
His talents and virtues placed him before the Meth- 
odist Church beyond all chance of rivalry from any 
quarter. His bold and original views, his affability, 
his prudence, his eloquence, his extensive and high 
reputation as a minister and a scholar, fitted him 
wonderfully for building up among the people of 
his religious connection a new and far-reaching lit- 
erary institution. The University was successfui 
and prosperous far beyond the most sanguine hopes 
of himself or its friends. It now holds a high 
rank among the most honored literary institutions 
of the country. 


THE PRIZE PIANO. 





BY LUCIUS MAREHAY,. 
Still mind is up and stirring, and pryeth in the corners of 
contrivance, 
Often from the dark recesses picking out bright eeeds of truth.” 
Tupper. 


Atona the pavement flies a shadow thrown by 


the moonlight; it follows a man whose eager steps’ 


have led him far in advance of a throng that has 
just emerged from a public hall. Swifter becomes 
his pace, and louder sound his heel-strokes on the 
hard pavement, till suddenly he turns and springs 
up a flight of steps. He applies his night-key to a 
lock. It will not work. He becomes impatient, 
nervously jerks the bell-wire, and that moment a 
servant opens the door. He speeds to the sitting- 
room, where his wife awaits him, and, without 
stopping to take breath, exclaims, 

“OQ—Anna—if you had been at the concert— 
we've got it—O, but it’s a handsome one—rosewood 
carved—splendid tone—it’ll be here in the morn- 
ing!” 

Then the poor fellow was obliged to take a 
breathing spell, and his wife had an opportunity 
to express her joy at their good fortune. Her hus- 
band’s ticket had drawn a very handsome piano at 
a prize concert. Before ten o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning the instrument was deposited at the 
door of their house, and soon had a place in one 
corner of their neat little parlor. 

Henry Heber was a lively, trustworthy young man, 
who had a situation, at a salary of one thousand dol- 
lars per annum, in a wholesale store on Pearl-street. 
He lived in a small but comfortable house in the 
western part of the city, which he had built with 
money his wife brought him. This wife was a pru- 
dent woman for one who had not a little fashion- 
able ambition; and with but one child, a promising 
blue-eyed boy, who had just begun to prattle, they 





were getting on swimmingly in the world. Anna 
was delighted beyond telling with the prize piano; 
and it really was a splendid instrument, in style 
not at all in keeping with the furniture of their 
parlor. After she had thrummed on the keys a few 
minutes, she looked up archly and said to her hus- 
band, 

“You know I am but an indifferent player, 
Harry, and if I’m to discourse music for you I 
must have some new music books and a teacher.” 

“Certainly you must have a teacher, and I’ll 
look out for one to-day. Who would you recom- 
mend, Mrs. Brown?” auswered the indulgent hus- 
band, turning to a lady who had called on them to 
see and hear the prize she had hoped to get. 

“Well, I hardly know,” returned this lady. 
“There is a number of excellent teachers in the 
city, but I think the gentleman recently from Paris, 
Mr. P., the best. His terms are high, but my girls 
go to him, and they make great proficiency.” 

“He played on this piano at the concert, and I 
liked him. I must go to the store now, but before 
I come home to tea, I’ll see him.” And with these 
words Henry hasgened to his business. 

Mrs. Heber had many visitors during the day, 
and all were delighted with the piano; but a num- 
ber of them thought it would show to a better ad- 
vantage if the parlor were furnished in the late 
style. When the husband came home in the even- 
ing, he brought to his wife the “glad tidings” that 
Mr. P. had been engaged, and would give her the 
first lesson on the following Monday. 

In the evening, while a young lady who was vis- 
iting them sat at the piano, Anna was thinking of 
the remarks her guests had made about new furni- 
ture, and it did not seem to her that their carpet 
was just such a figure as so splendid a piano 
should sit upon. Henry, perhaps, was having a 
similar train of thought; for, glancing about the 
parlor, he remarked, 

“That piano rather puts a blush on the other 
furniture.” 

“So it does,” returned Anna, “and I’ve just been 
thinking that we ought at least to have a new car- 
pet, and I’d like to have it before I commence my 
lessons.” 

“We'll think about it,” answered the husband, 
rather indifferently; but on the morrow Anna was 
invited to walk up town, and a handsome and 
costly carpet was purchased. Mrs. Brown, over the 
way, saw the upholsterer leave it, and when he 
took his leave she hurried across to Mrs. Heber’s. 
She admired it very much. “It was so handsome 
it made the old-fashioned center-table look wretch- 
ed.” Anna immediately saw the force of this 
remark, and Henry was not long in finding it out, 
A new center-table was forthwigh selected to grace 


the parlor, and as the husband followed the carman 
who conveyed it to his hou he called into a 
bookstore, and several splendidly-bound volumes 
were purchased to lay upon it; and the next even- 
ing a solar lamp of the newest pattern threw from 
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the new table a mellow light over the new carpet. 
Mrs. Smith called the next day to see Anna. Her 
circle of acquaintances was large, and of course 
there were Smiths as well as Browns within it. 
The lady was seated on one of the rather old-fash- 
ioned chairs, and she soon became fidgety. ‘You 
have got a beautiful piano, Mrs. Heber, a beautiful 
carpet, and a beautiful center-table, but you will 
excuse me if I say these chairs are horrible.” 

Mrs. Smith was a plain-spoken woman—as the 
Smiths generally are—and Anna excused her. 
When the lady had bowed herself out of the door, 
urging that Anna owed her several calls, Mrs. He- 
ber took a “calm survey” of her little parlor, and 
was obliged to acknowledge that Mrs. Smith had 
judged correctly; the style of the chairs was too 
heavy for that of the piano and table. They were 
promptly removed, and a set of costly workman- 
ship took their place; a rich plush sofa followed 
the chairs, then mantel ornaments, then new win- 
dow curtains, and so on till the parlor had been 
furnished throughout in the latest fashion. 

One evening, when Mr. and Mrs. Heber were at 
tea, Anna remarked that “Mrs. Brown thought 
they ought to give their young friends a party. 
They had been out a good deal, and they had never 
given one. Their parlor was now furnished in the 
fashion, and they could give a party as well as not.” 

Of course, in due time the party was given, and 
it was gotten up in excellent taste. Every body 
admired the parlor, every body was delighted with 
the party, and Mr. and Mrs. Heber made many new 
and fashionable friends. 

When the guests had retired, Anna and Henry 
sat together on the sofa. They seemed well pleased 
with the conduct of their guests. Anna looked up 
to her husband with affectionate pride, saying, 

“Every one admired our furniture, and all were 
pleased with our party. This is a nice place, 
Harry. We have not been extravagant, but we 
have got a comfortable home.” 

“True, and a pleasant one,” returned the hus- 
band, perhaps a little soberly. ‘The two hundred 
dollars we had in bank is in furniture, and we have 
made some debts, but our home is so much more 
inviting, and we have so many more friends, I am 
not sorry.” 

“Besides, Harry, we’ve got along so well; folks 
expect something of us, and it is well to make a lit- 
tle display. When you get into business, as you 
hope, you'll do the better for it.” 

“TI agree with you, Anna; and, by the by, I may 
as well tell you now, Mr. T., my employer, told me 
to-day that Mr. S., the husband of the woman who 
did not like our chairs, would be obliged to give up 
his store, on aceount of not being able to meet 
notes which T. holds; and he said, that if I could 
make an atrangem with Mr. S., I might take 
the business and. hgge time to pay the notes. The 
business is profitable, and I should do well.” 

In less than two weeks, Henry Heber was in- 
stalled proprietor of a store. The establishment 





was forthwith handsomely fitted up, and he com- 
menced business with glowing prospects. Before 
he got fairly started, he felt sorely the need of the 
two hundred dollars which were buried in his par- 
lor; but his credit was good, and he exercised it. 

He had a fair run of custom, and his profits were 
considerable. His fashionable friends thought him 
to be doing well, and he mingled in their company 
like a lord. Concerts, soirees, and balls, besides 
private parties, social and musicale, were frequent. 
Anna’s position required her to attend all of the 
“best class,” and heavy expenses were incurred; 
but Henry was enjoying himself like a prince, till, 
within a few weeks of the time when his notes be- 
came due, business grew slack, and clouds began to 
gather in the future. The pressurecontinued. His 
business did not afford him the means to meet his 
payments. He was ruined, if they were not met; 
and he had but one alternative: let his friends 
know how matters stood, or sell his furniture at 
auction. The sale was made, at a sacrifice to be 
sure, but his credit was saved. Their house was 
leased, and Anna and Henry took rooms at a first- 
class hotel. This their position required. Their 
fashionable friends understood that these changes 
had been made because Mrs. Heber contemplated 
spending the summer at a fashionable watering- 
place. Six months passed. Henry Heber and his 
wife had learned what “fashionable” life was, and 
without an entire revulsion of their habits they 
could not economize. They kept up appearances, 
but every day his business embarrassments pressed 
harder, till at length he must get help from his 
fashionable friends or make an assignment. He ap- 
plied to numerous intimate acquaintances, but found 
that, though they admired his style of living, and 
relished the dinners he had given—thought him a 
good fellow at concerts and soirees—if they were 
to be believed, their embarrassments were equal to 
his; and none could help him to a dollar. He real- 
ized the “‘ popular creed:” 

“If a man is down give him a thrust; 
Trample the beggar in the dust; 
Presumptuous poverty’s quite appalling; 
Knock him over, kick him for falling.” 

The assignment came, and Henry Heber fell, in 
mercantile phrase, from a merchant to a clerk. In 
this fall he lost many acquaintances, but no friends. 

Their house did not go in the wreck, because it 
was Anna’s property, and they now occupy it. It 
is furnished in plain style, with one exception—the 
prize piano. It is a treasure for many reasons. 
The lessons its history teaches are profitable, and 
its music is profitable; for Anna gives instruction 
upon it to a number of pupils for the purpose of 
assisting her husband to make another “start in the 
world.” 

Not long since Henry met a friend who accosted 
him: 

“Going to the prize concert ?” 

“Not I.” 

“You might draw the piano.” 
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“TI have been fortunate that way once, and that 
will answer. Come up to my house to-morrow 
evening, if you draw the prize, and I'll give you 
the history of my piano. It might be a good 
lesson.”’ 

The friend was not the lucky ticket-holder, but 
his curiosity being awakened he called on Henry, 
and learned the story which you have beer told, 
dear reader. Consider whether it has not a practi- 
cal lesson. 





HEAVENLY ATTRACTIONS. 


BY 8. &. J. 


Jos said, “I would not live alway.” He desired 
to be released from his prison-house of clay, that he 
might dwell in heaven. The same sentiment was 
expressed by the Psalmist when he exclaimed, “O, 
that I had wings like a dove, for then I would fly 
away and be at rest.” And the apostle Paul also 
gave vent to the same feeling when he said, “For I 
am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to de- 
part and be with Christ.” It is found, also, in the 
heart of every pious person. Hallowed sentiment! 
Blessed feeling! 

But why does the Christian desire to leave the 
shores of mortality—to fly away fromearth? There 
may be other reasons, but the chief one, we appre- 
hend, is because of the superiority of heaven over 
earth. Heaven has glorious attractions that allure 
away sanctified spirits, and cause them to exclaim, 
with the man of Uz, “I would not live alway.” 

The first object that may be mentioned that 
draws the Christian heavenward is God himself. 
The sanctified spirit would be at rest in the bosom 
of its Maker. It desires a more perfect intimacy 
with him. Here we but dimly see; there we shall 
see “face to face;” “for here we know in part and 
prophecy in part; but when that which is perfect 
is come, then that which is in part shail be done 
away.” Then the faithful Christian will not only 
love him, and feel him dwelling richly in the soul, 
but he will be permitted to gaze upon him with an 
immortal vision. O, then, “I would not live al- 
way!” : 

The glorious Savior is there. It is blessed to feel 
his love here “shed abroad in the heart by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us;” but yet what pious 
heart does not desire, yea, long to see him “ face to 
face,” and dwell in his presence forever? “It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be; but we know 
when he shall appear we shall be like him; for we 
shall see him as he is.” What a glorious hope is 
this! ‘“ Be like him”—all heavenly and immortal! 
“and see him as heis!” It ptoduces a strong desire 
to “depart and be with Christ.” 

“To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 
My soul is in haste to be gone; 
O, bear me, ye cherubim, up, 
And waft me away to his throne!” 





The angels of God, too, are there. Their office is 
high—their employment heavenly. O, what joy 
must fill the soul released from earth when em- 
braced by these holy beings! How blessed to listen 
to their heavenly music!—to unite with them in 
chanting, “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of 
hosts!” O, who does not long to be there? 

There, also, will be all the pious that ever lived on 
earth. The Christian has many valuable friends 
here; but in heaven all are pure and all are holy; 
all are kindred spirits there; all will be holy, and 
loving, and lovely. O, what a blessed meeting that 
will be! All who meet.on that eternal shore will 
meet to part no more.. There the ancient patri- 
archs, the holy prophets, the devoted apostles, the 
faithful martyrs, the pious of all fhe earth shall be 
congregated, forming an “innumerable company, 
which no man can number, who have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” Blessed company! There our union will 
be delightful, perfect, and perpetual. How blessed 
to meet those we loved on earth !—those with whom 
we prayed, toiled, and suffered in the cause of our 
Master!—those by whose side we went forth to holy 
war, and who came off victorious, now permitted to 
renew the friendship commenced on earth, where it 
will ripen into perpetual union in the bliss of heay- 
en! Glorious thought! 

*¢ And if our fellowship below 
In Jesus be so sweet, 


What hights of rapture shall we know 
When round his throne we meet!” 


Surely heaven has many attractions. Its glorious 
God—its glorified Savior—its holy angels—its spir- 
its of just men made perfect—its shining Jerusa- 
lem, with streets of gold—its flowing river—its 
tree of life—its freedom from. pain, sickness, sor- 
row, and death—its unalloyed pleasure—its glo- 
rious enjoyments—its songs of praise poured forth 
in notes divine: these give to heaven attractive 
power. Who, then, I ask, would be willing to live 
on earth alway? Who does not desire to range the 
fair fields of unutterable bliss, and “ pluck ambro- 
sial fruit.” from the tree of life, and “drink the vivi- 
fying stream” as it flows ‘clear as crystal’ close 
by the eternal throne? Who does not long to see 
that world of spirits where the inhabitants are all 
robed in white, bearing in their hands palms of 
victory, and reaping unalloyed pleasure? 

« Who, who would live alway away from his God— 

Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains, 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns— 

Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 

Their Savior and brethren transported to greet, 

While the anthems of rapture unceasingly roll, 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul?” 


+ 





Tue world is full of poetry. The air 

Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 

And sparkle in its brightness, Prncrvat. 
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SHE WEPT FOR HIM. 


—_ 
BY MARGARET BELCHER. 


The following lines, independent of their poetic merit, will 
be read with inteyest, from the fact that their fair authoress is 
herself perfectly blind, and is incapable of writing except with 
the aid of an amanuensis. She has a sister inthe same mel- 
ancholy conditirn. Both of them are quite young, and are not 
in circumstances of ease or affluence. We trust they will 
meet with the kind co-operation and benevolence of our com- 
munity in their efforts to obtain a competence.—Ep. 


Suz wept for him, in silence and alone, 
When the cool midnight breeze swept mourn- 
fully by; 
Its plaintive sigh, like music’s saddest tone, 
Thrilled her lone heart with voiceless agony: 
O, thus, when all around her calmly slept, 
She thought of him and wept. 


She pined for him: when in the festive throng 
Her gentle smile searce checked the rising tear; 
For what to her the dance, the voice of song? 
All fall unheeded on her listening ear. 
She hears not now a voice whose lightest tone 
Breathed musie all its own. 


She mourned for him: at twilight’s dreamy hour, 
When the pale stars came beaming forth, 
Smiling their love on every folded flower, 
Like angel visitants to cheer the earth. 
Thus, when the stars of twilight softly burned, 
She thought of him and mourned. 


She drooped for him; for what was life but naught? 
Its gladsome hours of sunshine, all were past; 
Where now the cherished hopes with sweetness 

fraught? 
All strewed like rose-leaves on the autumn blast; 
Her noon of life o’ercast with shadows dim. 
Thus did she droop for him. 


She thought of him when Death’s cold hand had 
laid 
Its icy impress on her marble brow, 
And fervently her gentle spirit prayed 
That she with him around the throne might bow 
In the far-off world of light and bliss above, 
Where all is peace and love. 


Thus did she pass from time and earth away, 
To seek beyond the skies a fairer home, 
Where the heart’s deep feelings may not know decay, 
And where the blight of sorrow may not come. 
O, thus, when Hope’s fair blossoms withered lie, 
How better far to die! 





CONSCIENCE. 
Know ence and wealth to few are given, 
But mark how just the ways of Heaven: 
True joy to all is free. 
Nor wealth nor knowledge grant the-boon, 
’Tis thine, O Conscience! thine alone; 
It all belongs to thee. Mick1e. , 





THE GHAMPION OF FREEDOM. 


BY THOMAS WHEELER. 


I gazep on an image, but heeded not why; 

That image had charms that so ravished my eye, 

I asked not the reason that caused me to dwell 
Enraptured, enchained, by its strange magic spell; 
But intently I gazed on those features that told 

Of a mind that was noble, a heart that was bold. 


Yes, Heaven’s own impress has stamped on that 
brow 

The seal of a spirit that never will bow 

To the yoke of a tyrant or chain of a slave, 

Not even to save its clay mold from the grave; 

Of a will that recks not the beck or the nod, 

Or mandate of any save that of its God. 


Yes, Heaven’s own hand has lit up that eye, 

And it gleams with a fire that never can die; 

Though despots shall frown and oppression shall 

strive 

To mar its bright luster, yet still it shall live; 

It shall burn with the glow of freedom’s own flame; 

For that spirit so free no tyrant can chain. 

Then I turned me away from the symbols it wore, 

To ask of that image what title it bore, 

And I bowed me in awe when it told me ‘its 
name; 


And I gazed on the great and good Kossuth again, 


And I said in my heart, though his portion may’ be 
The chains of his foes, still Kossuth is free. 





LOVE GOD. 


BY MISS HARRIET J. MEEK, 


A1n—*‘Love Not.” 
Love God, love God, “ ye hapless sons of clay,” 
Who mourn o’er dreams too beautiful to last; 
And pine for flowers that live beyond a day, 
And stars that fade not ere the night be past. 
Love God! 


Love God, love God! the dreams thy spirit nursed 
Had grief, and tears, and death upon their shrine; 
But life is in His name who loved thee first, 
And heaven is in the love that pleads for thine. 
Love God! 


Love God, love God! you find no “change” in him; 
No smile to-day that ere to-morrow flies; 
Coldness will wither not, nor shadow dim 
The hopes that flourish far above the skies. 
Love God! 


Love God, love God! with such a shrine above, 
Who, who would pour their worship on the dust? 
Turn, trusting spirit, to the Gop or Love, 
And love immortal will repay thy trast! 
Love God! 
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HOR SYLVESTR&. 


BY REV. A. STEVENS, A. M. 


Is death a natural law?—The argument from geology—From 
the Carnivora—From Revelation—Causes of the fear of death— 
Their invalidity—Geoffrey Chaucer, 


Hxrnrice. You know, Arthur, I believe in the 
Christian revelation, though you suspect me some- 
what of the national Rationalism of my native 
country. I would not deny the testimony of rev- 
elation on this or any other point, but I think it 
capable of an interpretation different from the vul- 
gar one. We have unquestionable evidence that 
physical death is not the result of a moral cause, 
or, at least, of the fall of man. Geology demon- 
strates that death existed before the creation of 
man; the whole earth is a catacomb of fossil re- 
mains. Stupendous forms of animal organization, 
as well as incalculable varieties of microscopic 
creatures, had died out from the creation ages be- 
fore man’s appearance on the globe. Whatever 
uncertainty we may admit in respect to the geo- 
logical chronology, no one at all acquainted with 
the science can question the vast priority of the 
pre-Adamite organizations and their long succes- 
sion by death. Death was stereotyped €n the solid 
masses of the earth before man began to live. 

Arthur. I am not disposed to question the gen- 
eral principles of geology, and especially the pre- 
Adamite antiquity of animal life; but I do not see 
the logical force of your argument. Chalmers has, I 
think, met this, as well as most, if not all other, 
theologico-geclogical difficulties. He assumes that 
the Mosaic cosmogony teaches two grand epochs of 
creation: first, the creation, at an indefinitely-re- 
mote time, of the materiale of our system—‘ In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth”— 
“the beginning” being a vague, anterior period; 
secondly, the definitive epoch and process of our 
own creation in six days. Now, this vague, ante- 
rior period, he argues, may have witnessed the be- 
ginning and overthrow of not one only, but several 
economies, and our own terrestrial system may have 
been constituted on the chaotic ruins, the “void 
and darkness” of a previous economy. The or- 
ganic remains we disentomb from the crust of the 
earth are the traces of a previous world, and not 
results of our present economy, aud, therefore, no 
evidence respecting the laws of the latter. 

Heinrich. Chalmers was the most philosophical 
theologian of our times. I owe to him much of 
my faith in Christianity. He was a good physicist, 
too; no dabbler in the natural sciences, as most the- 
ological writers on this subject have been. I respect 
him profoundly, and do not dissent much from 
his solution of the geologico-Scriptural difficulties; 
but 1 can not see that his hypothesis touches this 
question; for if these animal ruins are the remnants 
of an entirely-distinct terrestrial system, yet they 
indicate that death is independent of moral causes; 
for it existed under that system—a system which 

Vou. X.—21 





included no moral agents: we find no traces of man 
or any analogous being among its organic remains. 

Arthur. But there, again, you are too hypothet- 
ical. Conjecture alone can penetrate that dark 
arena, and conjecture is not logic. It is certainly 
an incongruous supposition, that a vast physical 
system should be made by the Creator without any 
subservience to an intelligent or moral economy, 
and should have such an irrelevant existence 
through myriads of ages. 

Heinrich. Well, then, let us leave this hypothet- 
ical region and look at more palpable evidence. Is 
it not manifest that death is a natural law of brute 
existence, to say the least? We do not suppose 
that brutes would have been transferred hence on 
your theory of translations; and if neither transla- 
tion nor death were to relieve their increase, how 
long would it have been before they would have 
crowded the earth, especially if the Biblical critics 
are correct in supposing that animal food was in- 
terdicted to the antediluvians? 

Arthur. We are here again on hypothetical 
ground, Heinrich; for what do we know respect- 
ing the conditions of their increase in the primeval 
state of the world? Those of the human race, at 
least, have been modified in an extraordinary man- 
ner. Methuselah lived one hundred and eighty- 
seven years before his first child was born, and that 
child lived a hundred and eighty-two years before 
he presented his yet youthful father with a grandson. 

Heinrich. There is one fact, at least, which is 
conclusive of the question. The natural constitu- 
tion of the carnivorous animals shows that death is 
a natural law. They were made to prey upon each 
other—to support life by death. 

Arthur. And yet you may still be on hypotheti- 
cal ground even here. For can it be affirmed that 
the distinctive adaptations of the carnivora are not 
modifications of their original organization, pro- 
duced by long-continued causes, connected with 
their habits of life, as the fur of the northern ani- 
mals loses its luxuriance, and changes to slight 
hair under the heat of the tropics? These distinc- 
tions are chiefly those of the teeth and feet. When 
we consider the hereditary effects of habits, or even 
transient impressions, on the human form—the 
marked contrast between the Mongolian, Cauca- 
sian, and African races, produced primarily by 
geographical differences—it will certainly appear 
possible that the peculiarities of the carnivora may 
be adventitious. Though Cuvier has proved the 
original distinction of the genera, and the absolute 
impossibility of their intermixture, yet the habits 
of the generic families may be essentially changed, 
as carnivorous animals, sometimes, under domestic 
training, become quite herbivorous, and the hered- 
itary effects of such changes may, in the course of 
ages, affect their very organization. But, then, in- 
dependently of these reasonings—and I confess they 
are not conclusive, nor hardly satisfactory—if it 
were even demonstrated that death is a natural 
law of inferior animals, it does not follow that it 
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is not a curse in respect to man, imposed upon him 
as a penalty of sin. His intellectual and moral 
dignity, the destined immortality of even his phys- 
ical nature according to the Christian doctrine of 
the resurrection, all the attributes of his relative 
position in the creation, seem to forbid the thought 
that his transferrence from this preparatory state to 
his sublime destinies in higher worlds, should be 
attended with disease, and agony, and trembling, 
unless as a fearful judgment of his Maker on his 
sins. Such a removal from the unfallen blessedness 
of Eden to the still greater bliss of heaven, were, 
indeed, marvelously incongruous. 

Heinrich. But you must remember, I contend 
not that disease and suffering were original laws of 
our constitution. These are the results of the vio- 
lation of natural laws, Man, had he not fallen, 
might have died of old age, scarcely feeling pain or 
reluctance in the process. 

Arthur. But how much more compatible with 
his dignity or comfort would this be? It would 
only be substituting prolonged decay, imbecility, 
and helplessness, in the place of the more violent 
but more prompt change that now dissolves him. 
Revelation, I think, is decisive of the question; it 
affirms that Christ “must reign till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet, and the last enemy that shall 
be destroyed is death,” thus implying that death is a 
result of that moral fall of the race which he came 
to remedy. It asserts that “by man came death,” 
“as by man [that is, the incarnation) also came the 
resurrection of the dead;” “by one man sin en- 
tered into the world, and death by sin, and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned;” “Sin 
hath reigned unto death,” &c. 

Heinrich. I have thought these passages capable 
of a different application. But I will not debate 
them with you. I profess not to be a theologian. 
The subject is not one of much practical import- 
ance that I can see; there are more positive and 
practical suggestions started within us by the an- 
ticipation of death, which it would be wise for us to 
heed rather than such curious speculations. I like 
Sir Thomas Brown’s peremptory treatment of the 
subject; but I confess to you, Arthur, that it pre- 
sents itself to me at times with an appalling inter- 
est. It is a painful fact to think of—this utter over- 
throw and dissoluiion of our corporeal existence. 
The absolute certainty of it, in my own individual 
case, is sometimes so realized by me, so brought 
home, and, as it were, identified with my very con- 
sciousness, that it sends a tremor through my frame, 
and I speedily dismiss the thought as presenting no 
relieving aspect whatever. 

Arthur. And yet, Heinrich, that view of the 
subject can not be habitual to you. It is but occa- 
sional—the result of those morbid moods to which 
all sensitive minds are liable at times, and which 
array in dreariness not only this but most other 
subjects. Even the pleasantest landscapes that, at 
other times, seem to send forth an effluence of 
divine delight and strength to the soul, is at these 





moody hours strangely repulsive. Your brave 
heart, Heinrich, dreads not death except at such 
morbid intervals. Assuredly you do not dread it 
to-day amidst the serene and healthful influences of 
this scenery. 

Heinrich. Your remarks are mainly just, Arthur. 
There are times in which I am surprised myself at 
the deliberate courage with which I can look into 
the grave—times especially of strong moral self- 
possession and religious trust. I know my solici- 
tude respecting it is partly morbid, and I sometimes 
think it arises from premature impressions of the 
subject made on my mind by a death which oc- 
curred in my own family when I was too young to 
reason rightly about it, and yet old enough to feel 
its terrible solemnity. 

Arthur. If we trace our anxieties about death to 
their sources, we shall find most of them quite triv- 
ial, if not fictitious, and, therefore, to be confront- 
ed down with good courage; for we shall discover 
that we tremble at them only as children quake in 
the dark at objects which their own imaginations 
make formidable. Our -fears of death may be re- 
reduced to three classes. 

Heinrich. And what are they? 

Arthur. One of them consists of those appre- 
hensions witch arise from the physical circumstances 
of death. One is the pain attending our dissolu- 
tion. We are disposed to think that the sickness 
which destroys life must be more painful than any 
which failed to destroy it; but this arises from a 
fallacious impression that it is pain which produces 
death; it is, indeed, very seldom its cause. Death 
arises from the derangement of some vital function 
of the body; and such parts are usually less sensi- 
ble of pain than those which are more remote from 
the seat of life. I suppose most persons suffer 
vastly more at times during life than they do in 
the moment of death. Disease loosens the con- 
nection of soul and body, so that often at the last 
hour the tie that binds them together seems but a 
slight ligament, a mere fiber, that gently yields, and 
allows the spirit, like a bird which has broken the 
thread that bound it, to spread its wings and joy- 
ously fly away. Most of the deaths I have wit- 
nessed have been attended with comparatively little 
pain, and where there is considerable it lasts but a 
short time. This, therefore, should not alarm us. 
A learned medical writer, whom I read lately, con- 
tends that dying is, physically, an occasion of very 
little pain; that it is, in most cases, attended with 
an actual mitigation of the sufferings of disease, 
and in many cases with a species of unexplained 
pleasure even. The worst form of death, he affirms, 
is less intolerable than imagination presents it. “Its 
visage is more terrible than its dart.” He gives nu- 
merous examples: among others that of Montaigne, 
who was stunned by an accident and supposed to 
be dead. On being restored, he declared that his 
sensations were full of comfort and repose. ‘I 
thought,” he writes, “my life only hung upon my 
lips, and I shut my eyes to help to thrust it out, 
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and took a pleasure in languishing and letting my- 
self go.” Yet during this state he unconsciously 
tore open his doublet as if in agony. How often 
do we find persons who, during an attack of fever 
and delirium, were apparently in violent distress, 
come forth from it without consciousness of the 
sufferings which, for days or weeks, wrung with 
painful sympathies the hearts of all about them! 
Montaigne had a friend—La Boetie—who was in 
what is called by the French his “agonie”—* cold 
as ice, and a mortal perspiration running down 
the body.” The lamentations of his friends arous- 
ing him at the moment, he exclaimed, “Who is it 
that torments me thus? Why was I snatched from 
my deep and pleasant repose? O, of what rest 
do you deprive me!” “If I had strength enough to 
hold a pen,” said Hunter, “I would write how easy 
and delightful it is to die.” “I had thought that 
dying was more difficult,” said Louis Fourteenth. 
“TI did not know it was so sweet to die,”’ exclaimed 
Francis Suarez, the Spanish writer. The author 
from whom I quote these examples says that these 
words have been so often used under similar cir- 
cumstances, that he could fill pages with instances 
which are only varied by the name of the speaker. 
He proves that this mysterious pleasure of dying, 
if we may so call it, exists even in violent modes of 
death. He gives several cases of hanging. An im_ 
mense number of persons recovered from insensi- 
bility have recorded their sensations, and agree in 
their report that an easier end could not be de- 
sired. The congestion of the brain and eyes pro- 
duces illusions of beautifully-colored vistas and 
landscapes. All agree, he affirms, that the uneasi- 
ness is quite momentary, that a pleasurable feeling 
immediately succeeds, that colors of various hue 
start up before the sight, and that these having 
been gazed on for a trivial space, the rest is obliv- 
ion. In cases of drowning this comfortable and 
even delicious feeling is said to be almost if not 
quite uniform, and so, likewise, in freezing to 
death—a process which appears frightful to the im- 
agination. The physical sufferings of death are, 
then, Heinrich, quite questionable, to say the least; 
apparent agonies, as in convulsions and delirious 
fevers, are seldom matters of consciousness, and, 
according to nearly all the evidence we have, the 
last sensations of the dying invalid are those of 
pleasurable repose. 

Heinrich. And what is your second cause of the 
fear of death? 

Arthur. The poetical or merely-imaginary associa- 
tions with which we invest it. Our imaginations 
and our funeral customs have arrayed around death 
an abundance of phantasmagorical terrors; and 
these imaginary terrors are really, though vaguely, 
the chief causes of fear, not only to the popular 
mind, but to all minds. Thoughts of the death 
apparel, the coffin, the solemn funeral rites, the 
sadness and weeds of the mourners, the loneliness 
and silence of the grave, its dreariness under the 
shades of night and the storms of winter, its 





oblivion, so chilling to the instincts of our affec- 
tions, the certainty with which others will rise up 
and usurp our places in the regards of the living 
and endeared relations of life—how much secret 
power is there in such thoughts to most of us! 
Yet all these I call imaginary sources of dread; for 
how can they affect the dead? The dead are not 
in the grave; it is but the worn-out apparel which 
they have thrown off that we deposit there. These 
solemn circumstances affect the living, not the de- 
parted. When the spirit has escaped, it is doubtless 
too much interested in its new relations to bend in 
sorrow over the fate of its prostrate tenement or its 
former ties. The dying man should, therefore, have 
no more concern for these circumstances than if his 
body were translated with his spirit to the invisible 
world. The disposition of his body is of no more 
importance to him than would be the fate of a mar- 
ble statue of himself left among his friends. Well, 
now, sweep away these poetical associations, and 
the ungrounded apprehension of physical suffering 
with which we contemplate death, and what that is 
fearful remains about it? Why, simply, that which 
arises from its sublime moral importance as a vast 
change in our spiritual history—a transition in 
which all the issues of life, concentrated into an 
hour, a moment, burst forth again into eternal and 
irreversible destinies. Here is the only true, the 
sublime, the appalling importance of death—an 
importance which the most courageous mind must 
contemplate with solemnity, and in which all 
thoughtful minds find the other terrors I have men- 
tioned quite lost when they come to the actual ex- 
perience of the momentous change. Whither am I 
going? .is the stern inquiry of such amind. What 
mysterious realizations are now about to come over 
me? Where in this vast space of the universe wiil 
my eternal allotment be cast? How far has my 
past life been compatible with the solemnity of 
this hour, and the awful destiny that immediately 
awaits me? 

Heinrich. These are the appropriate questions of 
such an hour, and stern ones are they, Arthur. 

Arthur. And these are the questions, my friend, 
which, in that hour, confound our philosophy, and 
make us either penitents, like Rochester, or mad- 
men, like Voltaire. They press us up utterly to 
the Christian system, and to the most absolute 
evangelism of that system. Few, if any, thought- 
ful men come down to death without the con- 
sciousness that their lives, judged by the true 
standard of their capability and duty, have been 
failures. Whatever may have been their consecra- 
tion to duty and their external integrity, they feel 
that the subtler life within them—the affections, 
and motives, and volitions—that which constitutes 
the very, the personal life of their souls, has been 
full of defect. They can not look within them or 
to the past for hope. The Christian system, in its 
special doctrines of atonement, grace, and faith, is 
the only rational consolation to be found in such 
an exigency. Its adaptation to the actual condition 
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in which all reflecting men find themselves at the 
hour of death, is one of the strongest moral argu- 
ments for its divinity that I know of. Such, then, 
Heinrich, is death; there pertains to it but one 
legitimate cause of anxiety, and that befits the 
elevation and dignity of the human soul. That 
cause of fear is fully provided for in the Christian 
faith. Christianity not only presents us the only 
true theory of life, but, also, the only solution of 
death, and the only support under its solemn trial. 
He who dies courageously without this support, 
dies irrationally—dies as the fool dieth. His brute 
daring is a violence to the moral instincts of his 
higher nature, and to all the suggestions which the 
last hours of an intelligent man should bring home 
to his heart respecting the mysterious future, 
whether its destiny is supposed to be annihilation 
or endless being. 

Heinrich. We will hold on, then, firmly te our 
religion, Arthur. 

Arthur. Amen! If its logic can vanquish death, 
it is of little importance whether it vanquishes the 
arrogance of skepticism. The philosophers would 
have us contemn death; Christianity would have 
us rejoice in it as the consummation, the corona- 
tion, if I may so speak, of life. It puts upon the 
quivering lips of its lowliest subject a jubilatic 
“song of deliverance” in that solemn hour. Jesus 
Christ said, “‘Whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die.” 

Heinrich. Significant and sublime words. Death, 
then, is not death to such a one. 

Arthur. Let us, Heinrich, endeavor to live the 
pure life of our religion, and then die bravely, 
though humbly. Old Geoffrey Chaucer’s “Gode 
Counsaile”—the last verses, it is said, that he ever 
wrote—end with some lines which are a fitting 
close to our conversation: 

« That the is sent receive in buxomesse; 
The wrastlyng of this world askith a fall; 

Here is no home—here is but wildernesse; 
Faithe, pilgrim, faithe, O, beast out of thy stall; 
Loke up on high, and thanke thy God of all; 

Weiveth thy luste and let thy ghost be lede, 

And trouthe the shali deliver it is no drede,” 


> 





NOBLE TRAIT IN CONSTANTINE. 
Tue following incident in the life of the great 
Roman emperor points a fine moral: 
“When Constantine was chosen emperor, he 


found several Christians in office; and he issued | 


an edict requiring them to renounce their faith 
or quit their places. Most of them gave up their 
offices to preserve their consciences; but some 
cringed and renounced Christianity. When the 
emperor had thus made full proof of their dispo- 
sition and character, he removed all who thus 
basely complied with his supposed wishes, and 
retained the others, saying, ‘that those who would 
desert or deny their divine Master, would desert 
him, and were not worthy of his confidence.’” 








RUINS OF NETTLEY ABBEY. 


BY PROFESSOR WATERMAN. 

Tue ruins of this old “home of the monks” are 
situated on the Southampton Water, about three 
miles from the city of Southampton. It was for- 
merly occupied by the Cistercians, a class who sep- 
arated themselves, about the close of the eleventh 
century, from a monastery in Burgundy. The al- 
leged cause of this separation was the ‘dissolute- 
ness of their companions. As is most frequently 
the case, persecution followed this step. The 
pleasure-loving monks of Clugne, from whom these 
had separated themselves, ridiculed and scoffed at 
them, exclaiming, “A new race of Pharisees! You 
are the rare men—you are the only monks in the 
world—you must have a new color of your own— 
you must be the white sheep, when all the rest 
must pass for black sheep.” In their new abode 
these Cistercian monks passed a life of rigorous aus- 
terity. ‘They are said to have worn no shirt, to 
have eaten no flesh, and to have slept on straw 
beds. At midnight they were aroused to prayers, 
and the day was spent in labor and silence.” 

By whom the building which they occupied was 
erected is a matter of some uncertainty. Some 
ascribe it to Henry Third; others, to Edward, the 
Confessor. The first certain event connected with 
its history bears the date of 1239, when Roger de 
Clare endowed it with certain possessions. From 
this time on, till the reign of Henry Eighth, it con- 
tinued to enjoy the favor of wealthy patrons; and, 
like all the other religious houses of that dark age, 
preserved within its walls a specimen of the lit- 
erature and piety of the age, such as it was. We 
must not, however, judge the inmates of the clois- 
ter by the light we now possess. One thing is 
certain: whatever of learning and true religion 
then existed in the world was almost entirely con- 
fined within this and similar establishments. The 
age of monasticism was an age of darkness and 
superstition. Yet we have every reason to believe 
that very many instances of real, genuine, though 
unenlightened piety, were to be found concealed in 
abbeys and monasteries. These remarks in passing. 

Nettley Abbey, like the other institutions of a 
similar character, fell under the vengeance of Henry 
Eighth. By this so-styled reformer the beautiful 
fabric was destroyed, and for several years re- 
mained a scene of desolation. The great Scotch 
poet has beautifully portrayed this and many a 
similar scene: 

“« The reverend pile lay wild and waste— 
Profaned, dishonored, and defaced; 
Through storied lattice now no more 
In softened light the sunbeams pour, 
Gilding the Gothic sculpture rich, 

Of shrine, and monument, and niche. 
The civil fary of the time 

Made sport of sacrilegious crime; 
For dark Fanaticism rent 

Altar, and screen, and ornament.” 
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The edifice was afterward restored by the Earls 
of Hertford, who, for a time, resided here. One of 
them, in 1560, entertained Queen Elizabeth in 
Nettley Abbey. “At the end of the seventeenth 
century it became the property of the Marquis of 
Huntingdon, and passed to several successive fami- 
lies, till the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when its owner, Sir Bartlet Lucy, sold some 
of its materials to a builder; but 

‘ E’en now the devastation was begun, 
And half the business of destruction done.” 

From this period it was left to gradual decay, 
and the hand of Time has borne heavily upon it. 
Trees of stalwart growth are found within its walls, 
in whose lofty tops-the rook and the daw have 
built their nests, while its ivy-mantled walls form a 
secure retreat for the owl. Some of the walls are 
entire, and show a very elaborate style of archi- 
tecture. The ornamental arches over the windows, 
and the sculptured works in the angles of the 
building, are of a very rich character, elegantly 
executed, and, in some parts, still in a good state 
of preservation. But ruin is stamped upon all. 
The following graphic description of a part of the 
buildings, by a recent writer, may serve as a por- 
trait of the whole: 

“The church, which was cruciform, is entered by 
the south transept, and is nearly destroyed. 

* Here deep is graved the iron hand of Time; 

Here the light fretwork dances round the wall, 

And Gothic sculpture rears its front sublime.’ 
Yet no sculptured monument rises amidst the ruins. 
No tablet rears its mossy head among the nettle and 
the brier. The creeping ivy is seen playing its 
fantastic wreathings over its traceried walls, its 
sculptured columns, and Gothic windows. Nature 
seems to triumph over all; she is left to wanton at 
will; her living mantle is drawn over the whole of 
it, adorning the falling ruins of art. Its chilly walls 
echo to the midnight hootings of the owl, and the 
daw lives securely amidst the ivy-crowned turrets.” 


+ 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Tae writings of Goldsmith contain the very 
cream of human kindness. No one can read them 
and not be favorably impressed with them. To 
some extent as a man Goldsmith himself was pleas- 
ant. At times he was quite benevolent, and would 
share his last penny with the beggar and the stran- 
ger. As a general thing, however, his disposition 
was extremely tart and repulsive. He could not 


brook the least restraint, and would fly into a rage | 
at the bare semblance of reproof. On one occasion, | 
| were the words of the poet: 


being lampooned by the editor of a periodical, his 
wrath rose to its utmost pitch, and having pro- 
vided himself with a proper instrument, he sallied 
forth to punish his offender. He was, however, 
overmatched and soundly beaten himself. The 
newspapers of the time added much to poor Oli- 


ver’s mortificetion by talking a great deal about the 


incident. 





THE BURIAL AT SEA. 


BY AN EYE-WITNES?, 

Morntne was ushered in by the dim gray streaks 
of light which broke through the heavy clouds that 
appeared to clothe the sky in a robe of mourning; 
the storm had lost its fury; the winds no longer 
warred with the waves, and the ocean sullenly 
rolled its waters in gradual calm. Slow and sol- 
emn tolled the bell, warning all that the time for 
committing the dead into the great deep was near at 
hand. One by one the crew and passengers came 
on deck to view that mournful scene—a burial at 
sea. The corpse was brought forward by a few 
weather-beaten tars, and laid upon a plank, one 
end of which rested on a cask, the other on the 
side of the vessel. It was sewed up in a piece of 
sail-cloth. A small sack of iron and coal was fast- 
ened to the feet by a cord in order to sink it in the 
waters. Over it was thrown the flag of our land— 
the star-spangled banner. I shall never forget that 
sight. A thousand miles from land, amid the un- 
bounded waste of waters, with but a few planks 
between them and a fathomless sea, stood some 
fifty souls, gazing on the remains of one who, but 
two days before, was full of life and hope, whose 
conversation was of his wife and children whom he 
was returning to see, and whom he was to bring to 
a land where freedom and security belong to all. 
When he spoke of them rapture kindled in his eye, 
and lit up his countenance with a heavenly smile. 
But now he lay cold and silent in death. The bell 
ceased tolling; a passenger was called upon to read 
the burial service from an old English prayer book. 
Many an eye was wet; even the veterans of a hun- 
dred storms dashed a tear or two for the stranger 
dead. The service having closed, all pressed for- 
ward to obtain a view of the body before it should 
sink into the deep. The flag was removed; two of 
the sailors at the head raised the plank; the corpse 
glided into the sea in a moment, and was forever 
lost to our view. A little agitation of the waters, 
a few bubbles, and then nothing was left to mark 
the spot. The sound of our wailing died away 
upon the breeze; our ship flew swiftly on her 
course; the little company separated in still smaller 
groups, some speaking of the dead, others recount- 
ing their own bereavements, and all casting a lin- 
gering look toward the spot where 

« Full many a fathom sank the corpse.” 
I sighed a long farewell to the ocean-buried, and 
retired to reflect upon the scene just witnessed, 
Beautiful indeed, and appropriate to my feelings, 


«“ Light be the wind that blows 
Above thy gentle head; 
And noiseless be the waves that close 
Around thy sea-washed bed. 


The breeze is rising now— 
Onr sails fall proudly swell; 
The white foam curls around thy brow; 
Fareweil—a last farewell!” 
a 
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THE STREAM OF TIME. 
BY A, BH. GAY, 

Enticep by the softness and salubriousness of the 
evening air, I sallied forth from my studio. I wan- 
dered down a babbling brook, through a country 
rich in choice scenery. The undulations of the 
landscape rose into pleasant hills, and sank at 
intervals into delightful valleys. Nature seemed 
lavish of her gifts. Every thing was calculated 
to please. No art had ever been there; the pros- 
pect was as natural as it was perfect. In the dis- 
tance grew an inviting grove. Lured by the beauty 
of the place, thither I bent my steps. I reached it 
and felt that it was indeed the bower of pleasure. 
It was, however, a woody sanctuary—a sacred 
ground, solemn and quiet as the grave, save the 
notes of some feathered songsters. Such hallowed- 
ness threw my soul into the liveliest emotions of 
awe, and I exclaimed, “This is a temple built by 
God’s own hand; surely Divinity is here.” The 
zephyrs were gently blowing, while the golden 
beams of a setting sun doubled the interest of the 
scene. On the farther verge rolled a meandering 
river, whose waters reminded of that purity of 
heart requisite to him who would worship in such 
a fane. It reflected the image of the Creator from 
its crystal waves. Musing on the scene before and 
around me, I fell into a reverie not unlike a dream 
of youth. I saw a stream of great length rolling 
at my feet. A light shone upon it, from its source 
to its mouth. Millions of objects were gliding 
on its waters. Many were on a race of rivalry. 
Some clung to frail supports, others were dashed 
along by the inconstant tides. As my eye receded 
on the stream, I saw the numbers gradually dimin- 
ish, and that those near the source had struggled 
long, while those near me were soon swept away. 
Young and old mingled in their several careers. 
Every moment numbers were dashed over the prec- 
ipice; for this stream seemed to have been a bound- 
less ocean, broken off so as to form a bankless 
river. There were vast unfathomable depths below. 

«Mysterious stream,” cried I, “ what meaneth all 
this?” Lingering to know what so strange a sight 
might shadow, a messenger, on quick errand sent 
from the world unseen, accosted me: 

“Why are you thus curious to know what all this 
meaneth? It betokens much. The river which 
you see is the ‘stream of time.’ The journey to 
yonder source is six thousand years. The light 
which you see is revelation. You are not far from 
the end of this stream, which terminates as abruptly 
as the sides. This is the end of time. That bot- 
tumless abyss all around is eternity. Those objects 
are human beings. Far back yonder a single pair 
venture timidly and. alone on the angry tide. Fol- 
low the current, and behold the increase of num- 
bers. They lived to a great age and strength when 
this stream began to flow; but now less than two 
score years mark the length of human life. Each 





successive race passes sooner away. Some without 
a holy resolve drag out a miserable life, content to 
live in their vile state, and to be hurled away and 
forgotten. They despise the offer of that light which 
would guide them on their perilous voyage. How 
few obtain the flattering titles and the fame that 
many seek! They grasp at a thousand evanescent 
bubbles, which vanish as soon as gained, nor have 
they one noble aim; too often is their glory turned 
to shame. Many cling to vain hopes as a support; 
but they, too, are fugitive. There is no mooring in 
such a stream. Mark the few rivals; though ex- 
alted, they are soon abased and driven away to 
waste in oblivion. All earthly glory departs as 
they approach yonder precipice. Down that all 
are hurled without distinction. Some are plung- 
ing off whose heads are crowned with living 
wreaths, and in their hands are palms of victory. 
They are those who believe in the slain Lamb, and 
receive revelation as their guide. Soon will all 
these whom you have seen stand in their places 
when time shall be no more. As each one fell, so 
shall he rise. You have seen the course of human 
things. Be wise and consider; for you, too, are in 
this stream, and must soon go down into that bot- 
tomless gulf whence there is no return. By faith 
plant your anchor in that unseen depth whither 
you hasten, and all will be well.” 

Roused at last from this unconscious state, I re- 
traced my steps in deep meditation on the vanity 
of terrestrial things. 


TO AN ABSENT CHILD. 





BY FLORIAN. 

Come home, my lovely child, come home. Too 
long hast thou been absent. I miss thee, my dear 
one—miss thee too much from thy home. I miss 
thee at morning; when rising from my bed I hear 
not thy cheerful voice. I miss thee at the table; 
when looking around on my loved ones I see thy 
seat vacant. I listen in vain for thy sweet voice, 
when we read in family circle, at the hour of morn- 
ing devotion, the lessons of holy inspiration. I 
miss thee as I pass the window where thou thought- 
ful wert seated with thy bird and thy book. I miss 
thee at the Rosabower, where the violets are bloom- 
ing over thy sister’s grave. I miss thee at my study 
in the sequestered vale, where thou didst often come 
with thy sweet smile and joyous voice to cheer my 
sad heart. I miss thee at twilight from the garden 
walks around our humble cottage. I miss thee at 
night when I look on my sleeping loved ones, but 
see thee not. 

I think of thee, dear, when absent—think of thee 
too much. I think of the hour when first I heard thy 
young voice, and looked on thy infant features, and 
clasped thee to my glad heart. I think of the lovely 
Sabbath day, when, in the rural church, I stood be- 
fore the sacred altar, and presented thee to the gray- 
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haired man, who, with pure water and words of 
holy import, dedicated thee to God. I think of 
the pleasant summer evenings when thou, a tiny 
little child, wouldst run to meet me returning 
home, and trip along, light as the fawn, with arms 
outstretched for an embrace, and lips ready for a 
kiss. I think of the blessed hour, on that vernal 
Sabbath evening, when I led thee to the altar of 
prayer, and saw thee give thy hand to the Church, 
and thy heart to God. I think of the sad hour 
when I saw thee approach the bier, as the coffin 
lid was falling, forever to shut out the light of 
earth from the fair face of thy only sister, and im- 
print the last farewell kiss on her pale brow. 

And now, my child, come home. Thy mother’s 
eyes are sleepless for thy return. Thy little brother 
asks, ‘Why don’t Ellen come?” And I, alas! 
hour after hour I wander sadly about the garden 
where together we picked the ripened fruit, and the 
forest where we gathered wildwood flowers, and I 
sit under the old tree at the bower pensive and 
lonely. Come back, then, my child, and smile on 
me once more. Come back and sing me the song 
I love to hear. Come back, and let me hear again 
the halls of home resound with thy merry voice. 





GOD EVERY-WHERE. 


BY REV. F, &. CASSADY, 

Tue great volume of nature bears upon every 
page of it the sublime declaration of the existence 
of a God. Whether we survey the complicated 
machinery of our own beautiful planet, and see 
the variety, harmony, and arrangement of all its 
parts, or whether we contemplate the infinitude 
of worlds that roll above us in such harmonious 
regularity and precision, and behold millions upon 
millions of the heavenly host marshaled out in 
bright array in the starlit firmament, we find in 
them all infallible evidences of infinite wisdom, 
power, and goodness of the divine Architect by 
whose almighty decree they were molded from 
nothing in being. Well may the sweet singer of 
Israel, breaking forth into the sublimest strains of 
poetry, exclaim, ““O, Lord! how manifold are thy 
works: in wisdom hast thou made them all.” ‘The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork.” 

The radiant impress of Deity is every-where, and 
upon every thing we see in this world of beauty 
and order. There is not an atom or particle of 
matter in the universe but that proclaims the be- 
ing and divinity of its great Author. 

Wherever we look—whether at the heavens.above, 
or the earth beneath—we behold the majesty of that 
all-pervading, omnipresent Spirit, that 

*¢ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms on the trees; 


Lives in all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 


The unfolding flower, the foliaged tree, the flow- 
ery mead, the velvet lawn, the verdant hill and 
dale, the cloud-capped mountain, the illuminated 
cloud, the murmuring brook, the majestic river, 
the placid lake, the foaming sea, the blue and 
boundless ocean, the many-colored rainbow, the 
rising and setting sun, the moon and stars, are all 
faithful representatives of the existence, divinity, 
and perfections of the Deity. 

“ There’s nothing bright above, below, 
From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 


But in its light my soul can see 
Some feature of the Deity. 


There’s nothing dark below, above, 
But in its gloom I trace his love, 
And meekly wait that moment when 
His touch shall turn all bright again.” 





THE CHRISTIAN AND THE CLOSET. 


Wuar a sublime privilege is prayer! A mortal 
in the presence-chamber of the Deity! A worm in 
audience with its God! Amazing condescension! 
Unbounded beneficence in God! Stupendous priv- 
ilege to man! What a debt of gratitude presses 
upon the recipient of such blessings! And his 
privilege is only hightened to know that he may 
pour a volume of his choicest praises at the feet 
of the holy One, a humble yet acceptable offering. 

But the crowning excellence of this privilege 
is, our prayer has power with God. The great 
Jehovah listens to the feeblest breathings of his 
creatures, and the earnest aspiration, be it never 
so humble, yet if it be strong in faith, is borne by 
our great High Priest to the ear of the Eternal, and 
“moves the Hand that moves the universe.” A 
puny arm of flesh, by means of this powerful in- 
strument, may be “mighty in pulling down the 
strongholds of Satan;” for the petitions which rise 
| to heaven from the closet, proceeding from the deep 
recesses of the heart, will be abundantly rewarded; 
“Thy Father which seeth in secret, himself shall 
reward thee openly.” 

And is it not a blessed privilege for the broken- 
hearted one to come with all his sorrows to Him 
who can pour upon his wounds the “balm of Gil- 
ead?” Is it not a privilege for the troubled soul to 
cast all his care on Him who hath given him the 
assurance that he careth for him? O, how very 
sweet is it to realize through this precious means 
the beautiful sentiments of the Christian bard: 


**T was a stricken deer that left the herd 
Long since; with many an arrow deep infixed 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by One who had himself 
Been hart by the archers. In his side he bore, 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars, 
With gentle force soliciting the darts, 
He drew them forth and healed, and bade me live.” 
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RURAL MORNING SKETCH. 


BY JAMES PUMMILI. 
Sweetty bloom the vernal meadows 
In the morning ray, 
When the night of gloomy shadows 
Silent steals away, 
And the dewy verdure glanceth 
On the new-born day. 


Lo, the birds are trilling, trilling, 
Sweet songs to the sun, 

As he cometh o’er the hill-top, 
Wrapped in shadows dun, 

And the streams are smiling at him— 
Smiling as they run! 


Hark! how dimly, dimly ringing, 
Stealeth on my ear, 

From far meadows, such a music 
As I love to hear: 

’Tis the sheep-bell’s merry jingle 
Stealeth on my ear! 


From yon cottage, where the farmer 
Liveth at his ease, 

The blue smoke is faintly curling, 
And the balmy breeze 

Bears the dim and sleepy spirit 
Far above the trees! 


See the pale, thin clouds afloating 
O’er the matchless sky; 

O, with what a dreamy motion 
Are they passing by! 

Fading, fading into ether, 
See, they melt—they die! 


Ah, thou still and beauteous morning! 
Soon wilt thou depart, 

Leaving all as sad and lonely 
As my beating heart. 

Leave us, morn, some trace of beauty, 
Telling what thou art! 


aa 





BREVITY OF LIFE. 


BY &, CRANE, 
My life! my life! how swift it flies! 
And youth’s fair rose, how soon it dies! 
Religion, then, I’ll make my choice; 
God grant me still his warning voice. 


Ah, yes, the world and I must part; 
Remove it, Savior, from my heart; 
Enough I have when thou art mine, 
Then make me in thy likeness shine. 


Eternal things are drawing near; 
“Love, perfect love,” can cast out fear; 
Let me so live that when I die 

Eternal bliss I’ll share on high. 








Nothing but love like this can cheer 

My trembling soul when death draws near; 
O, may I, then, with Christ above 

Range the bright fields of blissful love! 
Religion will these joys impart 

If I but give the Lord my heart; 


Sweetly at last I’ll soar away 
Safe to the realms of endless day. 





ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


BY MRS, BH, OC, GARDINER, 


Anp hast thou gone, my friend? 
Methought the light 

Of thy sweet spirit long would lend 
Its radiance bright 

To earth; for time as yet had laid 

No silver on thy hair’s dark braid. 


All nature seems to mourn; 
The sun’s clear ray 
Less fair appears since thou art gone; 
Deep shadows play 
In the green dells and on the streams, 
And earth a lonely desert seems.. 


Sadly I mourn for thee, 
My early friend; 

I mourn, yet thou from grief art free, 
Where joys ne’er end. 

I knew that Death was passing by, 

But did not dream that thou couldst die. 





THE PAST. 


BY CAROLINE, 
O ves, I will forget it all; 
I'll bid it all good-bye! 
Those earth-born hopes have perished 
As all earth’s joys will die. 


The trump of fame was dear to me, 
And beauty’s smile was mine; 
But brighter hopes now lure me on 

This glorious summer time. 


My childhood’s home was beautiful 
As childhood’s home eould be; 
That Eden home is desolate, 
And none are left but me. 


I ask not for the wreath of fame, 
Nor wealth nor power to share; 

I’d rather be the humblest one 
That kneels in fervent prayer. 


O yes, I will forget the past; 
New hopes, new joys are given; 
My soul now longs to mingle 
With the melody of heaven. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1850. 
WATTS AND WESLEY. 

It is a little remarkable that Robert Chambers, in his 
Cyclopedia of English Literature, has utterly omitted 
any notice of Charles Wesley, one of the greatest, if 
not strictly the greatest, of religious poetical writers. 
Mr. Chambers speaks in terms of unqualified praise of 
the poetical writings of Dr. Watts, but forgets that other 
religious poets than Dr. Watts have flourished in the 
world. Dr. Watts himself was fully alive to the merits 
of Charles Wesley as a fine religious poet, and took oc- 
casion more than once to pronounce upon his efforts the 
highest encomiums. The following lines on the Divine 
mercy, the conclusion of a hymn written by Charles 
Wesley, are familiar, probably, to most readers. As 
genuine religious poetry they have never been sur- 
passed. Dr. Watts himself once remarked, in a com- 
pany of friends, that he would exchange his entire rep- 
utation as a poet could he but write stanzas equal to 
them: 

“ Kindled his relentings are; 
Me he now delights to spare; 
Cries, How shall I give thee up? 
Lets the lifted thunder drop. 
There for me the Savior stands, 
Shows his wounds, and spreads his hands; 
God is love! I know, I feel, 
Jesus weeps, and loves me still.” 

Dr. Samuel Johnson stoutly contended that no man 
could write any volume of religious poetry that would 
be readable, or characterized by any variety. He based 
his argument on the ground that there was too much 
monotony in religion itself to admit of vivacity or gen- 
eral interest. Had Dr. Johnson lived in a later age he 
would have had occasion to have reversed his decision 
on the subject. The works of Watts, and Wesley, and 
Montgomery, with others that might be named, have 
long since settled the question that the most exalted po- 
etry is not incompatible with the most fervid religious 
zeal and the most uniform and consistent piety. 

DUTY OF THE CHRISTIAN, 

In the Highlands of Scotland there existed, many 
years since, a clan of warlike spirits, who were led, at 
various times, by Macdonald, Glengarry, and Macgregor. 
The reader, who is acquainted with the poetry of Sir 
Walter Scott, will recollect the admirable picture of 
these mountain Highlanders drawn by his pen, com- 
mencing with 

‘The moon’s on the lake, the mist’s on the brae.” 


History tells us of a certain chief of the Macgregors, 
who had warmly espoused the cause of the exiled Stu- 
arts, and while advancing under the banners of Charles 
Edward against the English troops at the battle of Pres- 
ton Pans, in 1715, was struck to the ground with two 
balls from the enemy. Immediately the Highland clan 
began to falter, whereupon their chieftain, who was not 
yet dead, lifting himself up with his little remaining 
strength, exclaimed, ‘‘ I am not dead, my children; I am 
looking at you to see if you do your duty.” Is not here 
a lesson for some, beside these Highland warriors? Can 
not we, who profess to be followers of Christ, receive a 
motive to increased activity in the Christian warfare? 
Up, Christian, up to the contest before you! Go forth to 





battle with the hosts of darkness, and if, at any time, 
your foes prove too strong for you, falter not in your 
step, or in your courage, but look upward and behold 
him who is the great Captain of your salvation. Jesus, 
your master, is not dead, but liveth at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high. His eye looks upon you, his 
shadow is for your defense, and his almighty arm will 
rescue you from the hand of the strongest of your adver- 
saries. 
> —_— 
THE CRUELTY OF IGNORANCE. 

How often are cruelty and ignorance united, and how 
often, too, do we see people in the world, with preten- 
sions to delicacy of feeling, abusing some poor creature, 
in itself wholly harmless, but incapable of self-protection! 
There is that little and inoffensive reptile, the toad, 
which, because its habitation is on the ground, must be 
kicked and killed wherever found. And yet nothing is 
more admirable in its proportions and harmless in its dis- 
position than this same little, subterranean wanderer. 
Its eye is an eye of transcendent beauty and loveliness; 
its skin, in every respect adapted to its underground 
habits, is worthy the attention of a philosopher. “TI 
feel sorry,” says Sir Charles Waterton, an eminent 
British naturalist, ‘t when I see this little animal trampled 
under foot, or injured by inconsiderate people, who have 
learned from their grandmothers that it is full of venom.” 
The world, wise as it is, has yet many things to learn. 
That was a strange reason which the horse-boy gave for 
carrying stones in one end of his bag and flour in the 
other: “ My father did it!” It is as good, however, as 


hundreds can yet give for many of their foolish and not 
always innocent habits and practices of life. 


FALSE POETICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The following lines belong, we believe, to Robert 

Burns, the Scottish poet: 
* Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow; 
Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe.” 

Passion and impulse were strangely developed in the 
constitution of Burns, and we can not believe the senti- 
ment embraced in these lines. Man, it is true, is capable 
of greater suffering than any other creature on earth; 
but then he is capable of higher and intenser enjoy- 
ments, and for the plain reason that he is not an animal 
solely. He is the creature of two worlds—time and 
eternity. He is able ‘to believe all things, to hope all 
things, and to endure all things;” but only in the con- 
sciousness that God is with him to comfort and support. 
Man must suffer to be great; he must conquer himself to 
be mighty. He must rise by faith above obstacles, pas- 
sions, and opinions, and come forth an “ eternal hero, 
who, through submission in meekness, arms himself with 
omnipotence.” 


DEATHLESS MATERNAL ATTACHMENT. 

MarRIA ANTOINETTE, the unfortunate Queen of Louis 
XVI, of France, was a woman of untold sorrows. The 
separation between her son and herself is one of the 
thousand incidents that imbittered her life. Both were 
confined in prison. One night, about four months after 
the death of the father of the boy, a bend of soldiers 
entered the dungeon and stated that they had commands 
to separate the son from his mother, and imprison him 
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alone. The poor child—a lad only seven years old— 
as he heard this, became almost frantic with terror, and, 
throwing himself in his mother’s arms, he sbrieked out, 
*““O mother, mother, mother! do not abandon me to 
these men! They will kill me, as they did papa!” 
Maria Antoinette was thrown into a delirium of mental 
agony. ‘She placed herself,” says Mr. Abbott, ‘‘ upon 
the bed, and stationing herself before him, with eyes 
staring like a tigress, and, with almost superhuman 
energy, declared that they should tear,her in pieces be- 
fore they should touch her poor boy. For two hours 
she contended against them, till, entirely overcome by 
exhaustion, she fell in a swoon upon the floor.” The 
child was immediately hurried off into another apart- 
ment, where, prostrated upon the damp pavement of his 
cell, he refused food for two successive days. The 
Queen was shortly afterward executed. Her son was 
shut up alone, and slowly starved for eighteen months. 
He became delirious under a fever, and died about two 
years after his mother’s death. What page in history 
shows an example of stronger maternal attachment, and 
where can be found more diabolical cruelty shown to- 
ward a child? 


OUR POOR HUMAN NATURE. 

Ir is one of the singular traits of man that what con- 
cerns his sensual ease, that he is well pleased with, 
while, in regard to matters of a different nature, he is 
altogether a trifler and a procrastinator. Sin is so nat- 
ural ana so consonant with our wicked natures, that we 
grasp at it with dreadful tenacity; virtue we respect, 
may be, but keep it far in the distance, pushing it grad- 
ually farther and farther from us, till, if we can get it 
utterly out of sight, so much the more is our trifling and 
selfish nature well pleased. It is Edmund Burke, we 
think, who says that, in doing good, we are generally 
cold, and languid, and selfish, and, of all things, too 
much afraid of doing what is right. But the works of 
iniquity are done with immense greediness. Wicked- 
ness is touched off with a master stroke, and the whole 
brood of passions is started up to engage in the nefarious 
work of blasting a neighbor’s reputation, in finding fault 
with God and the institutions of his word, and in work- 
ing out our soul's destruction. What cause, then, had 
even an old heathen writer to stumble on the remark, 
“* Wonder of wonders, how great a traitor to heaven and 
his own soul is man!” 

SPEAKING TO CHILDREN. 

A VERY common way of spoiling children is either to 
threaten or to scold them all the time. Either plan is 
effectual. Nothing has a greater effect on the temper 
and the character of a child than the sound of a parent's 
voice. If punishment be inflicted, accompanied with a 
loud or violent tone of command, that punishment only 
produces hardness in the heart of the little offender. 
Letters, syllables, sentences, reasoning, moral suasion, 
and the like, have no charm to the untaught ear of a 
child. But the music of a sweet voice, the tone of sub- 
dued and gentle fondness, acts like magic. Is a boy 
rude in his manners, boisterous in his speech? Nothing 
will sooner subdue him than the quiet tones of a mother. 
She who speaks to her son harshly is but giving him the 
sanction of her own example. A threat made in a loud 
and irritating voice only serves to irritate the child and 
awaken the worst passions within his breast. Whatever 
disposition, therefore, a father or a mother would 





encourage in a child, that same disposition let such a 
parent show in the tone of voice when instructing or 
commanding that child. 

MUSIC AND THE OWL. 

Ir is not always the best poet that makes the best 
critic. A man may have the most exquisite perception 
of the beauty and justness of a lyrical performance, and 
yet not have the capacity to write two lines of rhyme, 
‘with sound and sense combined.” An English natu- 
ralist, Mr. Jenyns, in some observations on owls, says 
that a striking peculiarity in the tame owl is its love of 
music. He had a tame owl once, which would fly into 
the drawing-room, alight on the shoulder of one of his 
children, and, with his eyes gravely fixed on the piano 
before him, would listen to its tones with the most im- 
perturbable delight and satisfaction. When a tune was 
finished, he would hop down on to the instrument, and, 
by pecking at the keys of ivory, and other signs, would 
indicate his anxiety to hear again, ‘* What fairy-like 
music,” and “ Auld Lang Syne,” as though he had the 
most perfect conception of the beauties and varieties of 
the several pieces performed. Would it not be well for 
those persons who are in the habit of saying that a man 
must be a poet before he can criticise poetry, to recol- 
lect that the owl, though capable of nothing but a hid- 
eous hoot, has still a taste for the finest music? Instinct 
and intuition are wonderful qualities, and they do for 
man and animals things of which many in this werld 
never dream. 





MEMORIES OF HOME. 

‘*THE heart has memories that never die.” The 
rough rubs of the world can not obliterate them. Feeble 
age, trembling on the brink of the grave, has them when 
every thing else has fled and been forgotten. They 
are memories of home—of early home—the time of 
gay dreams, and sunny hours, and cloudless skies, and 
visions of bliss and glorious happiness. The traveler 
climbing the mountains of a land not his own, will, amid 
all his toils and all his changes, revert, ever and anon, 
to the time when, a youth or a schoolboy, he roamed the 
fields and hills of his own native home. The mariner, 
rocked by the storms of the sea, or resting at some for- 
eign port, will run through the long lapse of years back 
to the hours when, with a brother or sister, he frolicked 
the joyous hours of youth away. Neither change nor 
time, neither age nor years, neither distance nor disease, 
neither guilt nor passion, can ever efface or blot from 
the heart those memories of the spring-time of life. 
The very criminal in his cell, or the culprit with but 
one night more to sleep before he ascends the scaffold 
to expiate his crime, will have these memories coming 
to him; not, however, as enemies to accuse, but as min- 
isters to exhort; not as demons to scoff, but as angels to 
compassionate and entreat. They will be thoughts and 
dreams, not of his disgrace and earthly agony, but they 
will be thoughts such as will reproduce, on the verge of 
eternity, the freshness of emotion, of life, and desire, 
with which existence on earth began. 

WATCHFULNESS, 

‘* WATCHFULNESS over our spirits every day,” says 
Small, ‘‘ will tend to elevate our affections on the first 
day of the week, and prevent us from carrying into spir- 
itual exercises a carnal temper.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Tue Snovtper-Knor; or, Sketches of the Threefold Life of 
Man. By B. F. Tefft. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850.— 
The reader need not fear that we are about to commit the 
indiscretion of commending our own book. We shall not 
even say or hint that there is any thing in the work worthy 
of commendation, but rather confess that it is a production of 
a thousand faults. Indeed, written as it was, not with any 
serious design of making up a book, but barely to serve a tem- 
porary purpose, it could not be otherwise than faulty. With 
the exception of two chapters, not a page of it was ever cop- 
ied or altered from the first writing. The public have it, there- 
fore, as it was in the rough draft. The kind of composition of 
which this prod is a sp has never formed any por- 
tion either of our study or ambition, our whole mind having 
been occupied, for the last fifteen years, and even while writ- 
ing this little book, with very different pursuits. It is really 
a matter of mere play. We have scarcely, as yet, published 
a line of what we regard our work; and, indeed, we may truly 
add, that all our articles for the Repository, since we became 
its editor, have been to us only light and agreeable recreations 
from toils. We have thrown onrself into them, like a lad into 
his healthful sports, caring but little who looked on, trusting 
that all sensible observers would understand the part we felt 
obliged to act. We trusted, also, that though there might be 
here and there a gouty old critic, whose head would be too 
thick to onderstand the game, or whose feet would be too sore 
to admit of any sprightliness even of charity on his part, the 
majority of our readers would willingly rejuvenate once a 
month, and become as childlike and simple-hearted as we felt 
bound to be ourself. We have not been disappointed. Our 
brief career as an editor has been sufficiently marked by the 
kind and indulg of the public; and even the little 
book before us, with all its faults, has been received with favor 
by the most impartial and elevated literary journals of the 
country. There is only one exception to this remark out of 
some three hundred notices of the little volume; and the Bos- 
ton Post, the exception referred to, a Universalist political 
paper, would have raised something more than a laugh in us, 
had it not, with all its religious ire against the “ sermonizing” 
of the work, acknowledged that characteristic of it for which 
we felt most solicitade—that ‘‘it sticks closely to the facts of 
history.”” So we have always said; and the Post will, there- 
fore, receive our thanks. But we will say no more. The fol- 
lowing “‘ opinions of the press” are not our opinions; but we 
give them, because, coming from the very highest literary au- 
thorities in this country, they may be of some interest to our 
readers: 

The Home Journat, edited by WV. P. Willis and George P. 
Morris, after kindly asserting that “it is above the usual] run” 
of works of its class, ‘‘ both in regard to its aim and execution,” 
adds, that “ the i is well sustained, the sketches of scenes 
and persons vivid, and the little volame quite an entertaining, 
instructive companion, which we commend to our summer ex- 
cursionists and our readers in the country, for a warm day’s 
refreshment or lonely evening’s solace.” 

Tue ALBION, or British Colonial, and Foreign Gazette re- 
marks: **Comprised in one volume we have here a clever 
sketch of the adventurous and romantic trip to Paris and 
Madrid, made by Prince Charles and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, when the former played false to the Infanta of Spain, 
and became enamored of his fature Queen, Henrietta Maria, 
while the latter made a fruitless effort to win the affecti of 











the subject-matter be none of the freshest, [though our friends 
once thought it to be all fiction,) the mode in which it is han- 
dled indicates considerable ability on the part of its author.” 

The Lirerary Wor tp, whose long review can not be cop- 
ied, very justly mingles its praise with a due amount of cen- 
sure, and yet specifies but a single point in which, as it thinks, 
we have written contrary to historic trath. Now, with a low bow 
for the World’s good opinions and liberal quotations, we hereby 
promise to furnish its editor with a ‘bran fire” new hat, as 
soon as he makes out what he says—*‘ Every body knows, 
who knows any thing of history,” that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham fell at Portsmouth, England, and not “in a foreign coun- 
try,” as we have written. As this is the only point accused of 
being unhistorical, and that when reviewed by the first liter- 
ary critics of this country, we are the more ready to join issue 
with the best of them upon it, and see who ‘‘ knows history,” 
and who does not know it. 

Tue Pittars or Hercues; or, a Narrative of Travels in 
Spain and Morocco in 1848. By David Urquhart, Esq., M. P. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850.—This work is com- 
prised in two volumes, and so far as we have read them, we 
have been remarkably well pleased with them. Some British 
critics, it seems, found nothing new, valuable, or interesting 
in the volumes, and have, consequently, dealt very severely 
with Mr, Urquhart for his impertinence in appearing before the 
public with a book of travels. We presume that some per- 
sonal pique or hostility lies at the foundation of their stric- 
tures. Mr. Urquhart is a of Parliament, and in a 
former work of his—Turkey and its Resources—said some 
things of a political character which were not palatable to 
every class of readers, and caused a temporary estrangement 
of feeling. For ourselves, however, we confess great pleasure 
in being permitted to Pp him as he leisurely passes 
through Spain and Morocco, touching here and there on man- 
ners and customs, sketching vigorously natural scenery, and 
throwing in reflections the most appropriate on all occasions. 

On THe Common Maximus oF Invipevity. By Henry A. 
Rowland. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1850.—The 
object of this work is not a set defense of Christianity by any 
array of Scriptural or historical proofs on the subject; but is, 
simply, an examination of the various maxims current among 
unbelievers, and a refutation of the leading articles of infidel 
faith. The work is divided into fourteen chapters, all of 
which are characterized by the utmost perspicuity of style 
and fairness of logic. We should be pleased to see the work 
of Mr. Rowland extensively circulated; and any personal or 
other influence which we may possess shall be cheerfully ex- 
erted in accomplishment of this object. 

Notes or THe Minister or CuristT ror THE TIMES, 
drawn from the Holy Scriptures. By Charles Adams. New 
York: Lane & Scott, 1850,.—The author, in his preface, states 
that his object is to delineate, with simplicity and brevity, the 
Scriptural picture of a Christian minister. His volume is 
divided into four parts: The Minister for the Times as a Man; 
The Minister for the Times as a Student; The Minister for the 
Times as a Preacher; and the Minister for the Times as a Pas- 
tor. The style of the work, though unique, is instructive and 
attractive. We know no man who is more fally imbued with 
the spirit of the Gospel of Christ than Mr. Adams, and we 
know no man whose writings we can more cordially recom- 
mend than his. We trust that among all classes, and specially 
among preachers, this work may have a free circulation and be 
ductive of vast good. 











Anne of Austria. Louis Fourteenth, the queen-mother, Car- 
dinal Richelieu, and the beautiful Duchess of Chevrense, figure 
also in the scene, which is mainly laid in Paris, while a coarse 
portrait of James First stands prominently forward whenever 
it shifts to London. The well-known incident of the jeweled 
shoulder-knot, given in all innocence by Anne of Austria to 
Buckingham, furnishes the title to this Aistorical narrative, in 
, which are interwoven full and frequent dissertations on the 
Baconian philosophy, partly from the lips of Lord Bacon him- 
self while a prisoner in the Tower, and partly from those of 
Buckingham, who, reprobate as he was, knew how to appre- 
ciate the wisdom of his friend and some time master. Though 





A Brier Treatise ON THE CANON AND INTERPRETATION 
or THe Hoty Scairtures. By Alezander M’Clelland. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1850.—Mr. M’Clelland is 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary at 
New Brunswick, N.J., and has, we believe, a fine reputation as a 
correct Biblical scholar. The present treatise has been pre- 
pared specially for the benefit of junior theological students, 
but in many respects is adapted to the wants of private Chris- 
tians in general. The work is comprised in two parts. Part 
First treats of the G and C 1 Authority of the 
books of the Holy Scrip Part & d of the Principles 
and Rales of Interpretation. 
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PERIODICALS. 

Tue Meruopist QuartTercy Review for July, announced 
in our last, is thus freighted: 

1. Morrell’s Philosophy of Religion—a severe but deserved 
rebuke of the false theology of a gentleman who knows too 
little of practical religion to write with any propriety on the 
subject. 

2. Remarks on 1 Corinthians xiii, 9-13—“ For we know in 
part, and we prophesy in part,” &c.—a new view of the pas- 
sage, and quite ably sustained. 

3. William Wirt, by G. W. Peck, New York—chiefly quota- 
tions from Kennedy’s Life of Wirt. 

4. The Bapti 1 Formula— Matthew zrviii, 19, 0—a new 
rendering of the passage, and a most profound and logical 
article. It is from the pen of Mr. James Strong, Flushing, L. 
I.—a gentleman, we are informed, quite young in years, but 
of strong predilections for Biblical exegesis, in which he excels. 

5. Hildreth’s History of the United States—a highly-com- 
plimentary article. It is from the pen of Rev. Daniel Carry, 
one of our ablest review writers. 

6. The Scottish Clergy—abounds in extracts, and is inter- 
esting and instractive. 

7. Noel and Christian Baptism—ably written, but for so weak 
a man as Mr. Noel we think it is almost too severe. The 
reviewer is Dr. Reese, of New York, a well-known and cher- 
ished writer. 

8, Adams’ Minister of Christ—an interesting, though anon- 
ymonus, review of a very interesting and timely work. 

9. Short Reviews and Notices of Books—embraces judicious 
remarks on thirty-two new volumes. 

10. Miscellanies—“* The Second Sabbath after the First,” 
and the ‘Seventy Weeks” of Daniel. 

11. Literary Intelligence—European and American—foll and 
valuable. 

We repeat our high estimate of the Quarterly, and should be 
pleased to see it in the hands of every Methodist preacher, 
loca] and traveling, in America. What forbids? 


Tue American Breticat Repostrory for July has a list 
of nine articles: 

1. The Nature and Province of Ecclesiastical Authority, by 
Professor Day, of Western Reserve College, O. 

2. Fundamentals of Doctrine—timely and taluable. 

3. The End of God in Creation—rather metaphysical. 

4. God’s Law of Spiritual Development—a spirited article. 

5. Materials for a Future Judgment in the Constitution of 
the Human Mind, by Dr. G. B. Cheever—suggestive and in- 
structive. 

6. Examination of Professor Stuart on the Double Meaning of 
Secripture—severe but candid. 

7. The Development of Educational Systems and Institutions, 
by H. P. Tappan, D. D., New York—most valuable. 

8. The Law of Veracity—brief but good. 

9. Literary and Critical Notices, by the editor. Thirty-three 
books are here reviewed, among which is a very flattering no- 
tice of The Shoulder-Knot. 








Birackwoop’s Macazine for June contains the following 
table of contents: 

1. Latter-Day P 
tory of these writings of Carlyle. 

2. The Hungarian Joseph—poetical. 

3. My Peninsular Medal—Part Sixth—unread. 

4. A Month at Constantinople—brief but fine. 

5. Madam Sontag and the Opera—well written, but not par- 
ticularly to our taste. 

6. The Green Hand—a “Short” Yarn—Part Ten. 

7. Palace T heatricals—a day dream—quite spirited. 

8. The Quaker’s Lament—poetical—twenty-eight stanzas— 
facetious. 

9. The Great Protective Mecting in London—very long, and 
altogether a partisan article. 

This number of Blackwood suits us rather better than any 
other number of the year. We shoald prefer less of politics, 
however, and more of the moral and literary than is usually 
furnished. Why not leave local political peculiarities for dis- 
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cussion in some of the newspapers, and not forever be lugging 
them into a monthly, where not one in a thousand of readers, 
probably, will touch them? 

Tue Curistian Union anv Reticiovs Memoriat.—We 
are pleased to see 2 good variety of foreign correspondence in 
this standard religi thly. Dr. Baird is certainly among 
the first of editors in our land, and our heart is warmly with 
him in his efforts to unite in feeling, if not in doctrine, the 
orthodox Churches of America. 

Tue Famity Favorire anp Temperance Journat for 
July contains its usual variety of selected and original matter— 
spicy, terse, and healthfal. In an editorial we are informed 
that the Favorite circulates nearly three thousand copies, of 
which number six hundred aze lady subscribers. Right glad are 
we to hear this. A fine steel engraving embellishes each num- 
ber. A little more original matter, if you please, brother Wat- 
son, and a table of contents accompanying each number. 

Tue SovrHerns Lapy’s Companion for July is well filled. 
We have read several of the articles with much pleasare. In 
the June issue is a spirited sketch, entitled, An Adventure in 
Texas, We should like more such. ‘ 

Tue Moruer’s Assistant anp Youna Lapy’s FRienp 
for June has along but most thrillingly-interesting sketch, en- 
titled, the Prodigal Son Restored, from the per of Clark w. 
Bryan. We regret to learn, indirectly, that the talented edi- 
tor, Mr. Wm. C. Brown, in consequence of ill health, is com- 
pelled to offer for sale the Assistant. Could he not, should 
this be the case, still continue in the editorial department? 

Guiwe To Howrness for July opens with an article on John 
Bunyan, by Rev. Daniel Wise, in the course of which the 
writer maintains that Bunyan was strictly a teacher of Chris- 
tian perfection, and that he actually reached this state himself. 


Tre Famity Mirror. Edited by Lucius C. Matlack, New 
York.—The tone of this monthly is good, and its articles are 
of a didactic and really-interesting character. 

Woopwortn’s Youtn’s Casinet, New York. There is 
some slight leaning in this periodical to fiction; but, with this 
exception, it is the very best monthly for youth of both sexes 
in the United States. Its engravings are numerous and excel- 
lent. 

Tue Pennsytvanta Teacners’ Macazine anp Famity 
Monitor for July—edited by Rev. J. J, Buchanan, Pittsburg, 
Penn.—a good number. 

THe On10 Teacuer. Edited by Thomas Rainey, Columbus, 
0O.—This is an educational paper of recent origin, which prom- 
ises well for the noble cause which it advocates. It circulates 
four thousand copies. The editor performs his work with great 
spirit, and we trust that he will meet with the cordial co-oper- 
ation of all the friends of education. 

Tue Sournern Metusovist Purrit for July contains a 
fine portrait of Rev. W. M. Wightman, D. D. The number 
has two sermons, one from Dr. Wightman, the other from 
President Collins, of Emory and Henry College—both good. 

CaTaLocue or THE WorTHINGTON FemaLe SEMINARY 
shows a list of about one hundred pupils for the past year. 
Mrs. H. L. Porter, Principal, assisted by Mrs. Marthe M’Cabe, 
Miss S. Porter, Miss A. Sampson, and Miss M. 8. M’Cleary, 
We are glad to hear of the continued prosperity of this insti- 
tution. 

Onto Conrerence Hic ScHoo., Springfield, O., Rev. S. 
Howard, Principal.—Rev. T. Harrison, Miss M. Vandewater, 
and Miss E, Pierce, are Total ber of pupils in 

ttend , two hundred and fifty-eight—an increase of sixty- 
six over last year. An excellent and well-arranged institution. 











CaTaLocue or THE On10 Westeyan Untversrry for the 
current year shows a large increase of students over any for- 
mer year, the result, no doubt, in a great measure, from the 
sale of scholarships at an extremely low price. Rev. H. M. 
Joh » Prof of Languages in this institution, has been 
elected to the professorship of general history and English 
literature in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn., and has ac- 








cepted the appointment. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

THe consumption of coal in England and Wales was esti- 
mated at 3,500,000 tons yearly, for manufacturing purposes, 
and 5,500,000 for household purposes. These are the inland- 
dng coals. The additional quantity carried coastwise was es- 
timated at 3,000,000 of tons, making a grand total of 12,000,- 
000 of tons. 

It is said that George Hudson, the railroad King of England, 
intends buying Erno Park. This does not well accord with 
the stories of his bankruptcy. 

I. B. Philbrook, of the vicinity of Hardwicke, Vermont, 
kept three cows on his farm last year, from which his mother, 
a lady ninety years of age, with his assistance, made in nine 
months nine hundred pounds of butter! eight hundred pounds 
of which was sold in the town of Hardwicke. This is a fact 
worthy of record and emulation. 

True religion will show its influence in every part of our 
conduct; it is like the sap of a living tree which penetrates the 
most distant boughs. 

The Methodist society in Greenville, Conn., during the past 
year, has contributed an average of eight dollars per member 
toward sustaining the Church and its institations. 

The British admiralty propose to abolish the spirit ration in 
the navy, and in lieu thereof, to make an annual appropriation 
of £10,000. 

Great talent renders a man famous; great merit produces 
respect; great learning gains esteem; good breeding alone 
insures love and affection. 

The monthly receipts of the Washington and Néw Orleans 
Telegraph Company are estimated to be $10,000 when in good 
working order, and the expenses about $5,000. 

The following words show something of what the advocates 
of phonotopy complain in the present system of orthography: 
Tis tough to plough through the rough dough of life.” 

Men of genius are often dull and inert in society, as the 
blazing meteor, when it descends to earth, is only a stone. 

The Cornwall Gazette tells a marvelous story of the discov- 
ery of an original portrait of Charles Firstby Vandyke. It had 
been kicked about among rubbish, and was supposed to be a 
valueless rag. It was purchased for 2s., the dirt was brushed 
off it, and the possessor has been offered £2,000 for it, but it is 
considered worth £20,000! 

The Indians p Mi it 
signifying turbid water. 

Steam at 212° fills about seventeen hundred times the space 
it did as water. 

The people of the Cape of Good Hope have finally tri- 
umphed over the home government as to the introduction of 
convict settlers. These are now to be taken to Van Dieman’s 
Land. 

The Lord’s prayer is the most diffused production in the 
world, being familiar to persons of fifty-three different lan- 
guages, including the Cherokee in America, and the Grebo on 
the coast of Africa. Its salutary effects upon mankind have 
done more to civilize than all other writings put together, be- 
cause it is the essence of all. 

Gov. Burnett of California v rites that the quicksilver mine 
of New Almadon, within twelve miles of San Jose, is valued 
at $7,000,000. About eight thousand pounds are extracted 
daily. There are several other mines nearly as large. 

Mr. Solomon Shelter, of Alleghany City, has invented a ma- 
chine to make horseshoes, which he thinks will turn out one 
th d, eight hundred shoes in an hour. 

** Anger,” says Seneca, ‘is like rain, which breaks itself 
upon that on which it falls.” 

The art of weaving cloth is said by Democritus to have been 
suggested by the spider weaving her web. It was known in 
the time of Abraham, who said to the King of Sodom, “I 
will not take from a thread of the woof even to a shoe-latchet, 
lest thou shouldst say, I have made Abraham rich.” 


as if written Mina Sotah, 








valuable stone on Carp river, said by many mechanics who 
have tested it, to be quite equal, if not superior, to the Turkey 
oil stone. It is said to work well with either oil or water. 

The Geographical Society of London have voted a gold 
medal to Col. Fremont for having made the most valuable dis- 
coveries in geography during the past year of any person known. 

There is something beautifully pious and tender about that 
word of sad import, ‘‘ adiew;” that is, “‘ May.God guard you— 
to God I commit you,” 

Le Verrier, the discoverer of the planet which should bear his 
name, but which the English wished to call Neptune, has as- 
certained that the sun is subject to perturbation. 

From the Ist of September, 1849, to the 12th of June, 1850, 
there were 86,433 boxes of candles exported from Cincinnati. 
The exportation during the same period last year was 33,573 
boxes, 

Eighty thousand baskets of strawberries were gathered 
within ten miles of New York in one day, and sold in that 
city on the day after gathering them. 

Pittsburg has a cemetery which will yield in the sale of lots 
about $400,000, all of which is to be expended for improve- 
ments. In four years there have been fifteen hundred inter- 
ments there, and about $50,000 expended each year in adorn- 
ing the graves and lots. 

The Congregationalists of England have, it is said, expend- 
ed, since 1843, upward Of £130,000 in the building of schools, 
exclusive of the annual expense of maintaining them, 

The adalteration of coffee in Great Britain by the use of 
chicory which is itself grossly adulterated, is said to be almost 
universal, Out of ten thousand dealers in coffee, nine thou- 
sand five hundred are said to resort to the adulterating process. 

The quantity of paper consumed by the London Illustrated 
News of May 4, was sufficient to cover sixty-two acres, and its 
weight was thirty tons. The ink consumed exceeded six hun- 
dred pounds in weight. Im an ordinary issue of the jonrnal, 
the cost of the paper occupied by an advertisement amounts to 
more than the charge for the advertisement. 

Cork, if sunk two hundred feet in the ocean, will not rise, 
on account of the pressure of the water. 

{ would rather serve Christ for nothing, than gain all the 
kingdoms of the world as the fruit of any sin, idleness not ex- 
cepted, 

“ Indolging in dang P »” saith a Burmese prov- 
erb, “is like licking honey from a knife, and cutting the tongue 
with the edge. The Arabs of the desert use their cimeters as 
looking-glasses.”” 

The Emperor Faustin’s coronation mantle has been com- 
pleted for him by a Parisian tailor, at a cost of $10,000. 

Burning lips and a wicked heart are like a potsherd covered 
with silver dross. 

The t to Washington, which is to be erected at 
Richmond, will be a bronze equestrian statue, sixteen feet 
high, resting on a pedestal of fine James river granite. 

In the Arctic regions when the thermometer is below zero, 
persons can converse more than a mile distant. Dr. Jamieson 
asserts that he heard every word of a sermon at a distance of 
two miles. A scientific gentleman says he heard across a wa- 
ter a mile wide, on a still day, with perfect distinctness, every 
word of a mother talking to her child. 

A box of earth from the tomb of Kosiusco, at Cracow, has 
been sent to the Washington National Monument Association. 

The associated press of New York maintain a small squad- 
ron off Halifax, to keep a look-out for the Collins steamers, if 
possible, to put their readers in p ion of the news a day 
or two before its arrival in port. 

The amount of coal taken from the mines on the Ohio and 
its tributaries, is estimated to exceed 35,000,000 bushels, 

A sealed casket, delivered by Goethe in 1827 to the govern- 
ment of Weiwar, with an injunction not to unseal it till 1850, 
has just been opened, and found to contain the whole of the 














An Episcopal church has been built and ted at 
Shanghai, China. Mr. Appleton, of Boston, contributed 
$5,000 toward the structure. 

Besides the valuable coal and mineral deposits found on the 
shores of Lake Superior, there has been discovered a quarry of 





pondence between Goethe and Schiller. These letters 

will é. Aiaetal be P HI heal 
The English girl spends more than one-half of her waking 
hours in physical amusements, which tend to develop, and in- 
vigorate, and ripen the bodily powers. Her frame, as a natural 
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consequence, is larger, her muscalar system better developed, 
her nervous system in better subordination, her strength more 
endaring, and the whole tone of her mind healthier, She may 
not know as much at the age of seventeen as does the Amer- 
ican girl; as a general thing she does not; bat the growth of 
her intellect has been stimulated by no hot-house culture, and 
though matarity comes later, it will proportionally last longer. 
Eight hours each day of mental application, for girls between 
ten and nineteen years, or ten hours each day, as is sometimes 
required at school, with two hours for meals, one for religious 
duties, the remainder for physical exercises, are enough to 
break down the strongest ituti 

A young lady called in at the store of one of our dry goods 
merchants, the other day, and stole a pair of kid gloves, while 
porchasing a sixpence worth of lustring. A gentleman in the 
store called the attention of the merchant to the fact, and he, 
instead of threatening the lady, or compelling her to pay double 
the price, gently told her that she had robbed him, and at the 





Bat our children’s minds are young and tender, and will receive 
any impression you may wish to make upon them. Take them 
and raise them as you think best; we wish them to become 
educated and made respectable.” 

Homes are more often darkened by the continual recurrence 
of small faults than by the actual pr of any decided 
vice. These evils are apparently of very dissimilar magnitude ; 
yet it is easier to grapple with the one than the other. The 
eastern traveler can combine his forces, and hunt down the 
tiger that prowls upon his path; but he finds it scarcely possible 
to escape the musketoes that infest the air he breathes, or the 
flies that swarm in the sand he treads. The waspish temper, 
the irritating tone, the rude, dogmatical manner, and the hun- 
dred I glig that spoil the beauty of association, 
have rarely done other than proceed, till the action of disgust 
and gradaal alienation, leaving nothing but a barren track, 
over which the mere skeleton of companionship stalks alone. 

The late Rev. B. Jacobs, of Cambridgeport, could, when 
y, administer reproof very forcibly, though the gentle- 











same time refused to take the gloves back or receive p 
sation for them, but in terms of mild reproof cautioned her 
against committing so heinous a sin again, and told her to 
keep them as a perpetual warning. The lady shed tears of 
thenkfulness and shame, and left, no doubt, greatly improved 
in character by the adventure. The h is a g 
Christian. 

In this day of cheap books and cheap reading, there are 
many who seem to forget that there is no book so cheap as a 
newspaper—none so interesting, because it consists of variety 
measured out in suitable portions as to the time and quality. 
Being new every week, it invites to a habit of reading, and 
affords an easy, agreeable mode of acquiring knowledge so 
essential to the individual and community. It causes many 
hours to pass away pleasantly and profitably, which would 
otherwise have been spent in idleness and mischief. 

“The Greenlanders,” says a recent writer, ‘* have some pe- 
culiar customs. The most angie is their musical combat. 
If a Greenlander imagi hi f affronted by another, he 
composes a satirical poem and challenges his adversary to 
sing. Both appear with a respectable chorus, chiefly women, 
and the contest of wit begins. He who fairly iaughs out his 
opponent, and gets the last word, gains the applause and wins 
the day. As a method of revenging insults, is not this, at 
least, as rational as most_of those adopted by more civilized 
nations?” Is there not sound philosophy in thus laughing off a 
fit of ill-feeling? For people who have no Christianity to teach 
them meekness and forgiveness, this method must be acknowl- 
edged to be among the best. 

Do not the fair objects with which even this ruined earth is 
brightened tell us that there must be somewhere a heaven? 
Like lights gleaming from some palace window, they make 
known something of the splendor within. The various objects 
of sky and earth point to scenes of excellence and blessedness, 
of which they can only shadow forth the cold outline. The 
stars above us, as they give forth their never-ceasing radiance, 
unite in saying, “There is a heaven—a heaven to which our 
brightness is as darkness itself.” The fields, the flowers, the 
streams of earth, all tell us, “ There is a heaven—a lost para- 
dise, of which we are but the faded relics—a paradise yet to 
be inherited, of which we are the certain pledges.” 

A celebrated character, who was ded with e . 
used to remark, “They are sparks which, if you do not blow, 
will go out of themselves.” Let this be your feeling while en- 
deavoring to live down the scandal of those who are bitter 
against you. If you stop to dispute, you do as they desire, 
and open the way for more abuse. Let the poor fellows talk; 
there will be a reaction if you perform but your duty, and hun- 
dreds who were once alienated from you will flock to you, and 
acknowledge their error. 

The following portion of a speech of “ White Hair” to a 
Catholic priest, who had come among them as a missionary, 
will serve to show the simple, straight dealing of the old chief: 
“* Father, you will find among us many old men like myself, 
whose opinions are too confirmed to be changed. They will 
acquiesce in almost any views you may advance, but will re- 
main the same at heart. Do not waste your time on such. 














ness of his character was always seen in the manner in which 
it was done. Some young ladies at his house were one day 
talking about one of their female friends. As he entered the 
room he heard the epithets, * odd,’’ ** singular,” etc., applied. 
He asked, and was told the name of the young lady in ques- 
tion, and then said, very gravely, ‘* Yes, she is an odd young 
lady; she is a very odd young lady. I ider her ext ly 
singular.” He then added, very impressively, ‘* She was never 
heard to speak ill of an absent friend.” The rebuke was not 
forgotten by those who heard it. 

Some sweet warbler utters the following beautiful senti- 
ment. It contains a gentle but heart-reaching reproof: 








** There is a voice within me, 
And ’tis so sweet a voice, 
That its soft lisping wins me, 

Till tears start to mine eyes; 
Deep from my soul it springeth, 
Like hidden melody, 
And evermore it singeth 
This song of songs to me: 
* This world is fall of beauty, 
As other worlds above, 
And, if we did our duty, 
It might be fall of love!’ ” 


It is astonishing to see how well a man may live on a small 
income, who has a handy and industrious wife. Some men 
live and make a far better appearance on six or eight dollars a 
week than others do on fifteen or eighteen dollars The man 
does his part well; but the wife is good for nothing. She will 
even upbraid her husband for not living in as good style as 
his neighbor, while the fault is entirely her own. His neighbor 
has a neat, capable, industrious wife, and that makes a differ- 
ence. His wife, on the other hand, is a whirlpool into which 
a great many silver cups might be thrown, and the appearance 
of the water remain unchanged. 

The mind of the thinking man resembles the soil beneath, 
on whose surface lie many precious seeds. Every rain calls 
forth buds, and every beam of the sun produces flowers. 
Frnits fail not in their due time. The flower garden of the 
mind merely learned endures but during the night. The flowers 
wither under the rays of the sun, and are followed by no fruits. 

The powers of the human mind are of greater extent than is 
generally imagined. He who, either from taste or necessity, 

them freq y, soon finds that the highest felicities 
of which our nature is waite reside entirely within ourselves. 
The wants of life are, for the greater part, merely artificial. 
Had we courage to seek our happiness in ourselves, we should 
frequently find, in our own breasts, a greater variety of re- 
sources than all outward objects are expels of affording. 

Some years ago a person req: P of the bishop 
of Salisbury to fly from the top of the spire of that cathedral, 
The good bishop, with an anxious concern for the man’s spirit- 
ual as well as temporal safety, told him he was very weleome 
to fly to the Church, but he would encourage no man to fiy 
from it. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

AvrTumn, rich, mellow, glorious, golden autumn, whose first 
days are heralded by the month Sep ber, is now g on 
us. Not less beautiful than spring, and richer in fruits than 
summer, are the quiet days of the “sear and yellow leaf.” 
How dense the masses of foliage still hanging on the trees, 
with here and there a hue of red and yellow, telling us that the 
reign of summer has passed, and that the whistling winds will 
soon be here! Strikingly appropriate and fine are the words of 
Carlog Wilcox: 

“ The sultry past, September comes, 
Soft twilight of the slow-declining year, 
More sober than the buxom, blooming May, 
And, therefore, less the favorite of the world; 
Bat dearest month of all to pensive minds.” 

With the beantiful around us in the world, a feeling of sad- 
ness comes over us as we think of the many who laughed in the 
spring-tide of the year, but who are now sleeping the wakeless 
slumber of the grave. The father goes to the tomb of his son 
to weep, the mother to that of her daughter, and the hearts of 
thousands bleed with an angnish that nothing earthly can cure. 
We had hoped that the Destroyer would have left us this year 
unvisited; but his footsteps have been heard in our midst, and 
his blows have fallen alike on the high and the low. How 
great a world of change is this! How many the mutations and 
vicissitudes that man is called to pass through! ‘* What shall 
Iecry? And the voice said, All fiesh is grass, and all the good- 
liness thereof is as the flower of the field; the grass withereth, 
the flower fadeth, because the Spirit of the Lord bloweth on it.” 

Tribute Money, our first engraving, is a mezzotint copy, by 
¥. Edwin Jones, of New York, of one of Coply’s first and 
greatest sketches. The reader will find a full explanation of 
the pictore by reading the nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty- 
first verses of the twenty-second chapter of Matthew. There 
was no truer paymaster of the king’s dues than was the King 
of kings, and there were no more and designing men 
than the identical characters who sought, by their questions, to 
insnare him. The lesson enforced by Christ, on this occasion, 
is a most important one. It is this: As the Savior requires of 
all his followers to render unto Caesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, so should princes and rulers oblige all of their subjects 
to render unto God the things that are God’s! 

The Dew-Drop, our second plate, is pronounced, by a friend 
at our elbow, himself an artist, as one of the finest things of 
the kind which has ever been printed. The sketch we like de- 
cidedly ourselves. It represents a young lady in her morning 
dress, taking a view of the garden and the woods around her, 
before the coming of the earliest sunbeams. Hence the light 
and hazy view of the scenery in the distance. How many of 
our fair readers are up before the *‘ ruddy streaks of light eclipse 
the gray;” or are out and over the fields as the white moon 
hangs, like a vapor, in the cloudless sky, or before 











* Night’s candles are burnt out, or jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain tops?” 

A most powerful temptation is just here presented to our mind; 
but with it is accompanied the apprehension that, if we yield 
to it, we shall incur the displeasure of that class of readers 
who never car read a piece that has four lines of poetry at its 
head for a text, and several lines sprinkled through it as illus- 
trative of the discourse. But we must yield; and we beg of 
all trne lovers of the Muses to stop one moment, and read the 
following lines from Amelia B. Welby, of our own happy west: 


* Soft as a bride, the rosy Dawn 
From dewy sleep doth rise, 
And, bathed in blushes, hath withdrawn 
The mantle from her eyes; 
And, with her orbs dissolved in dew, 
Bends, like an angel, softly through 
The blue-pavilioned skies!” 


In consequence of a removal of our office, several articles 
have become mislaid, and we are unable to give as fall a re- 
port, in regard to communications, as we could desire. The 
following articles, prose and poetical, however, are on file for 





insertion: Howard's Prison World of Europe; The Great 
Feast; The Chinamaa Abroad; The Sacred Test; The Corn- 
law Rhymer, or a Sketch of Ebenezer Elliott; The Love of 
Money; The Magic of a Smile; Music—what is it? and where 
does it dwell?” “In the midst of Life we are in Death;” Rural 
Oration. We acknowledge, most si ly, our indebted 

to our correspondents, who have supplied us liberally of late. 

Two or three very long poetical articles, each enough to fill 
from one to two pages of our periodical, have just come to 
hand. These it will be impossible for us to publish, notwith- 
standing there is considerable merit attached to them. We 
trast that all of our contributors will study brevity in their 
writings. There are multitades who will not read a long 
article, spite of any excellence it may contain. 

We omit notices of recent books this month, and give, in 
their place, a second page of paragraphiana, or newspaper 
items. The first newspaper page, the reader will observe, is of 
the character heretofore given; the second page contains ex- 
tracts of greater length, chiefly of a moral cast. To those fond 
of scrap di we p both these pages will prove 
somewhat interesting and instructive. 

Several articles of an anonymous ch ter have 
been received, some of which we would be pleased to publish; 
bat, according to our rule on this subject, no communication, 
unaccompanied with a name, can be considered, by the editor, 
a candidate for publication. We trust, therefore, that our cor- 
respondents, who wish their articles to appear under a fictitious 
signature, will at least furnish their real names, under envelop, 
to the editor. 

Our youthfal readers will be pleased, we doubt not, with the 
sketch entitled the Easter Egg, in the present namber, from 
the pen of our iable and talented German correspondent. 
In its perusal in manuscript we found our eyes moistening more 
than once, and we half thought ourself childish for such a 
display of emotion; but, childish or manly, we do not now feel 
at all ashamed to acknowledge that the narrative cost us a few 
tears. Let the mothers read it to their children, and the sisters 
to their younger brothers, and let both judge for themselves in 
regard to the merits of the article. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to Rev. J. M. Sherwood, 
New York, the able conductor of the American Biblicai Re- 
pository, for his really-favorable review of our little and un- 
pretending volame, ‘The Shoulder-Knot.” We should be 
pleased to give the notice entire; but we fear that our seaders 
might deem us egotistic. Here is a line or two from Mr. Sher- 
wood’s second paragraph: ‘‘ The story is admirably conceived, 
and is developed with no little dramatic interest and effect. 
There is not a word nor a sentiment in the whole to which the 
most fastidious taste can object. It breathes no sickly senti- 
mentalism, but a pure and high-toned moral and religious life; 
and it aims to vindicate true virtue and the Scripture doctrine 
of Divine retribation.’’ 

We should be pleased to renew our acquaintance with sev- 
eral of our weekly exchanges, which have failed, for a number 
of weeks past, to reach us. Our department of newspapers 
can be made up Only with a good supply of weekly exchanges. 
Will the editors of these papers be so kind as to oblige us by 
attending to this matter at an early day? 

In our next number we hope to present, as our embellish- 
ments, a Prairie Scene, drawn and engraved expressly for the 
Repository, and the Malachite Sun-Bird, a most besatifal col- 
ored print. We trust, at the same fime, likewise to present a 
varied and interesting table of contents. 

The death in America of Gen. Zachary Taylor, and in Eng- 
land that of Sir Robert Peel, have each created a feeling of 
the profound holy. Both fell at an hour when none 
thought that death was nigh. Our President has left to his 
children, and to the republic, the glory of an illustrious and un- 
tarnished example. The late Premier of the British crown has 
left to his five younger children the enormous sum of over six 
hundred thousand dollars each, to his two older children over a 
million each, and to his widow a sam which, though not defi- 
nitely known, may be idered » a8 his personal 
property was held at nine hundred thousand pounds, or over 
four millions of dollars, 





























THE CHRISTIAN’S PFATHER=LAND. 
BY REV. Lb. TRUEMAN, 


Wuere is the Christian’s fatherland? 
Is it where Jacob’s fire-led band 

In silence circled Sinai’s base, 

While glory crowned their leader’s face? 
O, no! O, no! O, no! O, no! 

He claims a nobler father-land. 


Where is the Christian’s father-land? 
Is it on Judea’s hallowed strand, 
Where Herod’s sinless victims fell— 
The birthplace of Immanuel? 

O, no! O, no! O, no! O, no! 

His is a wider father-land. 


Where is the Christian’s father-land? 
Is it by Afrie’s breezes fanned? 

Is it around the northern pole, 

Or where Genesareth’s waters roll? 
O, no! O, no! O, no! O, no! 


A ee 
ee coma Still nobler is his father-land. 
gs Where is the Christian’s father-land? 


Does east or west the name demand? 
Where Luther stood the threatening shock? 
Or is it e’en old Plymouth Rock? 

O,; no! O, no! O, no! O, no! 

His is a better father-land. 


ro 





High is the Christian’s father-land, 
Where happy saints and angels stand; 
Where Jesus waits to crown each heir: 
And friends and kindred, too, are there. 
O, Lord! reach forth thy helping hand, 
And lift us to our 7aTHER-LaND! 
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THE NATIVITY. 


Worps sy Rev. T. Harrison. 





F. Werner, Steinbrecher. 
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